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NICK OF THE WOODS. 



I; CHAPTER I. 

The day shall not be up so soon as I, 
To try the fair adventure. 



Kino John. 

But seeing, flashing forward, like the day 

Over the hills, a ^re enough to blind 

Those who dislike to look upon a fray, 

He stumbed on. 

Don Juan. 

The morning-star, peeping into the hol- 
low den of the wanderers^ was yet bright 
on the horizon, when Roland was roused 
from his slumbers by Nathan, who had 
already risen and prepared a hasty meal, 
resembling in all respects that of the pre- 
ceding evening. To this the soldier did 
better justice than to the other; for al- 
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2 NICK OF THE WpODS. 

though feeling sore and stiff in every limb, 
he experienced none of the feverish conse- 
quences Nathan had predicted, from his 
wounds ; and his mind, invigorated by so 
many hours of rest, was more tranquil and 
cheerful. The confidence Nathan seemed 
to feel in the reasonableness and practica- 
bility of their enterprise, however wild and 
daring it might have seemed to others, was 
his own best assurance of its success ; and 
hope thus enkindled, and growing with his 
growing strength, it required no laborious 
effort to summon the cSpirits necessary to 
sustain him during the coming trials. 

This change for the better was not un- 
noticed by Nathan, who exhorted him to 
eat freely, as a necessary prelude to the 
labours of the day ; and the rude meal be- 
ing quickly and satisfactorily despatched, 
and little Peter receiving his due share^ 
the companions, without further delay, 
seized their arms, and recommenced their 
journey. Crossing the rivear at the buffalo- 
ford above, and exchanging the road to 
which it led for wilder and lonelier paths 
traced by.smaller animals, they made their 
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way through the forest, travelling with con- 
siderable speed, which was increased, as 
the warmth of exercise gradually restored 
their native suppleness to the soldier's 
limbs. 

And now it was that, as the opening of 
a glorious dawn, flinging sunshine and life 
over the whole wilderness, infused still 
brighter hopes into Roland's spirit, he be- 
gan to divide his thoughts between his 
kinswoman and his guide, bestowing more 
upon the latter than he had previously 
found time or inclination to do. His 
strange appearance, his stranger character, 
his sudden metamorphosis from a timid, and 
somewhat oVer-conscientious professor of 
the doctrines of peace and good-will, into 
a highly energetic and unremorseful, not to 
say, valiant, man of war, were all subjects 
to provoke the soldier's curiosity; which 
was still further increased when he pon- 
dered over the dismal story Nathan had so 
imperfectly told him on the past day. 

Of those dreadful calamities which, in 
Nathan's own language, *'had made him 
what he was," a houseless wanderer of the 
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wilderness, the Virginian would have gladly 
known more ; but his first allusion to the 
subject produced such evident disorder iti 
Nathan's mind, as if the recollection were 
too harrowing to be borne, that the young 
man immediately repressed his inquiries, 
and diverted his guide's thqjights into 
another channel. 

His imagination supplied the imperfect 
links in the story: he could well believe 
that the same hands which had shed the 
blood of every member of the poor bor- 
derer's family, might have struck the 
hatchet into the head of the resisting hus- 
band and father ; and that the effects of that 
blow, with the desolation of heart and for- 
tune which the heavier ones, struck at the 
same time, had entailed, might have driven 
him to the woods, an idle, and perhaps aim- 
less, wanderer. 

How far these causes might have ope- 
rated in leading Nathan into those late acts 
of blood which were at such variance with 
his faith and professions, it remained also 
for Roland to imagine ; and, in truth, he 
imagined they had operated deeply and 
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far ; though nothing in Nathan's own ad- 
missions could be found to sanction any 
belief, save that they were the results 
partly of iaccident, and partly of sudden 
and irresistible impulse. 

At all events, it was plain that his war- 
like feats, however they might at first have 
shocked his sense of propriety, now sat 
but lightly on his conscience ; and, indeed, 
since his confession at the Piankeshaw 
camp, he ceased even to talk of them, per- 
haps resting upon that as an all-sufficient 
explanation and apology. It is certain, 
from that moment he bore himself more 
freely and boldly, entered no protest what- 
ever against being called on to do his share 
of such fighting as might occur — a stipula- 
tion made with such anxious forethought, 
when he first consented to accompany the 
lost travellers — nor betrayed any tender- 
ness of invective against the Indians, whom, 
having first spoke of them only as " evil- 
minded poor Shawnee creatures," he now 
designated, conformably to established 
usage among his neighbours of the sta- 
tioQ^, as ** thieves and dogs," "bloody 
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villains, and rapscallions;" all which ex- 
pressions he bestowed with as much ease 
and emphasis as if he had been accustomed 
to use them all his life. 

With this singular friend and companion, 
Roland pursued his way through the wil- 
derness, committing life, and the hopes 
that were dearer than life, to his sdle guid- 
ance and protection; nor did any thing 
happen to shake his faith in either the zeal 
or ability of Nathan to conduct to a pros- 
perous issue the cause he had so freely and 
disinterestedly espoused. 

As they thridded the lonely forest-paths 
together, Nathan explained at length the 
circumstances upon which he founded his 
hopes of success in their project; and in 
doing so, conyinced the soldier, not only 
that his sagacity was equal to the enterprise, 
but that his acquaintance with the wilder- 
ness was by no means confined to the region 
south of the Ohio ; the northern countries, 
then whoUy in the possession of the Indian 
tribes, appearing to be just as well known 
to him, the Miami country in particular, in 
which lay the village of the Black- Vulture. 
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How this knowledge bad been obtained 
was not so evident ; for although he averred 
he hunted the deer or trapped the beaver 
on either side the river, as appeared to him 
most agreeable^it was hardly to be supposed 
he could carry on such operations in the 
heart of the Indian nation. But it was 
enough for ' Roland that the knowledge so 
essential to his own present plans, was 
really possessed by his conductor, and be 
^cared not to question how it had been ar- 
rived at ; it was an augury of success, of 
which he felt the full influence. 

The evening of that day found him upon 
the banks of the Kentucky, the wild and 
beautiful river from which the wilderness 
around derived its name; and the next 
morning, crossing it on a raft of logs speed- 
ily constructed by Nathan, he trod upon 
the soil of the North-side, famous even then 
for its beauty and for the deeds of bloodshed 
almost daily enacted among its scattered 
settlements, and destined, unhappily^ to 
be rendered still more famous for a tragedy 
which that very day witnessed, far oiF 
among the barren ridges of the Licking, 
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where sixty of the District's best and bravest 
sons fell the victims less of Indian subtlety 
than of their own unparalleled rashness. 
But of that bloody field the travellers were 
to hear thereafter : the vultures were wing- 
ing their flight towards the fatal scene ; but 
they alone could snuff, in that silent desert, 
the scent of the battle that vexed it. 

Sleeping that night in the woods, the 
next day, being the fourth since they left 
the Piankeshaw camp, beheld the travel-, 
lers upon the banks of the Ohio ; which, 
seen for the first time in the glory of sum- 
mer, its crystal waters wheeling placidly 
along amid hills and forests, ever reflected 
in the bright mirror below, and with the 
air of virgin solitude which, through so 
many leagues of its course, it still presents, 
neVer fails to fill the beholder's mind with 
an enchanting sense of its loveliness. 

Here a raft was again constructed ; and 
the adventurers pushing boldly across, 
were soon upon the opposite shore. This 
feat accomplished, Nathan took the pre- 
caution to launch their frail float adrift in 
the current, that no tell-tale memorial of a 
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white-man's visit should remain to be read 
by returning warriors. The next moment 
ascending the bank of the river, he plunged 
with his companion into a maze of brake 
and forest, neither of them then dreaming 
that upon the very spot where they toiled 
through the tangled labyrinths, a few years 
should behold the magic spectacle of a fair 
city, the Queen of the West, uprisen with 
the suddenness, and almost the splendour 
of the Fata- Morgana, though, happily, 
doomed to no such evanescent existence. 
Then handling their arms, like men who 
felt they were in a foeman's country, and 
knew that every further step was to be 
taken in peril, they resumed their journey, 
travelling with such speed and vigour (for 
Roland's strength had returned apace), that 
at the close of the day, they were, according 
to Nathan's account, scarce twenty miles 
distant from the Black- Vulture's village, 
which they might easily reach the following 
day. On the following day, accordingly, 
they resumed their march, avoiding all 
paths, and stealing through the mo^t un- 
frequented depths of the woods, proceeding 
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with a caution which was every moment 
becoming more obviously necessary to tb« 
success of their enterprise. 

Up to this period, their journey had 
presented nothing of interest, being a mere 
succession of toil, privation, and occasional 
suffering, naturally enough to be expected 
in such an undertaking ; but it was now 
about to be varied by an adventure of no 
little interest in itself, and, in its conse- 
quences, destined to exercise a powerful 
influence on the prospects of the travellers. 

Laying their plans so as to reach the 
Indian Village only about nightfall, and 
travelling but slowly, and with great cir- 
cumspection, they had not at mid-day 
accomplished much more than half the 
distance ; when they came to a halt in a 
little dell, extremely wild and sequestered, 
where Nathan proposed to rest a few hours 
and recruit their strength with a warm 
dinner,— a luxury they had not enjoyed 
for the last two days, during which they 
had subsisted upon the corn and dried 
nteat from the Indian wallets. Accident 
had a few moments before provided them 
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materials for a more palatable meal. They 
had stam'bled upon a deer that had just 
fallen under the attack of a catamount; 
which, easily driven from its yet warm and 
palpitating quarry, surrendered the feast 
to its unwelcome visiters. 

An inspection of the carcass showed 
that the animal had been first struck by 
the bullet of some wandering Indian hun- 
ter, a discovery that somewhat con- 
cerned Nathan, until, zfter a more careful 
examination of the wound, which seemed 
neither severe nor mortal, he was convinced 
the poofl>east had run many long miles, 
until, in fact, wholly exhausted, before the 
panther had finished the work of the hunts- 
man. This circumstance removing his un- 
easiness, he helped himself to the choicest 
portion of the animal, amputated a hind 
leg withoflft stopping to flay it, and, clap- 
ping this upon his shoulder in a very bu- 
sinesslike way, left the remainder of the 
<^rca«s to be despatched by the wild-cat 
at her leisure. 

The little dell, in which Nathan pro- 
posed to cook and enjoy his savoury trea- 
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sure, at ease and in safety, vvsn^t^iclosed 
by hills ; of which the one by which they 
descended into it, fell down in a rolling 
slope densely covered with trees; while 
the other rocky, barren, and almost naked, 
rose precipitously up, a grim picture of 
solitude and desolation. A scanty brook, 
OQzing along through the swampy bottom 
of the hollow, and supplied by a spring 
near its head, at which the two friends 
halted, to prepare their meal, ran meander- 
ing away among alders and other swampy 
plants, to find exit into a larger vale that 
opened below, though hidden from the 
travellers by the winding of the rocky 
ridge before them . 

In this lonely den, Nathan and Roland 
began straightway to disencumber them- 
selves of arms and provisions, seeming 
well satisfied with its convenience. But 
not so little Peter ; who, having faithfully 
accompanied them so far, now following 
humbly at his master's heels, and now, in 
periods of alarm or doubt, taking post in 
front, the leader of the party, uplifted his 
nose, and fell to snuffing Hbout him in 
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a way that soon attracted his master's 
notice. Smelling first around the spring, 
and then giving a look both up and down 
the glen, as if to satisfy himself there was 
nothing wrong in either of those quarters, 
he finally began to ascend the rocky ridge, 
snuffing as he went, and ever and anon 
looking back to his master, and soliciting 
his attention by a wag of his tail. 

'* Truly, thee did once wag to me in 
vain !" said Nathan, snatching up his gun, 
and looking volumes of sagacious response 
at his brute ally, " but thee won't catch 
me napping again ; though, truly, what 
thee can smell here, where is neither track 
of man nor print of beast, truly, Peter, I 
have no idea !" 

With these words, he crept up the hill 
himself, following in little Peter's wake; 
and Roland, who also grasped his rifle, as 
Nathan had done, though without perhaps 
attaching the same importance to Peter's 
note of warning, thought fit to imitate his 
exampeU 

In this manner, cautiously crawling up, 
the two;friendif reached the crest of the 
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hill ; and peering over a precipice of fifty 
or more feet sheer descent, with which it 
suddenly dipped into a wild bnt beautiful 
little valley below, beheld a scene that, 
besides startling them somewhat out of their 
tranquillity, caused both to bless their good 
fortune they had not neglected the warning 
of their brute confederate. 

The vale below, like that they had left, 
opened into a wider bottom-land, the bed 
of a creek, which they could see shining 
among the trees that overshadowed the 
rich alluvion ; and into this poured a rivulet 
that chattered along through the glen, at 
their feet, in which it had its sources. The 
hill on the other side ctf the little vale, 
which was of an oval figure, narrowest at 
its outlet, was rough and precipitous, like 
that on which they lay ; but the two uniting 
above, bounded the head of the vale with 
a long, bushy, sweeping slope — ^a fragment 
of a natural amphitheatre — ^wbich was evi- 
dently of easy asoait, tfaougdi abrupt and 
steep. The valley thus circumscribed, 
though broken, and here and there deeply 
furrowed by the watercourse, was nearly 
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destitute of trees, except at its head, where 
a few young beeches flung their silver 
boughs and rich green foliage abroad over 
the grassy knolls, and patches of papaws 
drooped their loose leaves and swelling fruit 
over the stream . 

It was in this part of the valley, at the 
distance of three or four hundred paces 
from them, that the eyes of the two adven- 
turers, directed by the sound of voices, 
which they had heard the instant they 
reached the crest of the ridg^, fell, first, 
upon the smokeof a huge firecurling merrily 
up into the air, and then upon the bodies 
of no less than five Indian warriors, all 
zealously and uproariously engaged in an 
amusement highly characteristic of their 
race. There was among thetn a white- 
man, an unfortunate prisoner, as was seen 
at a glance, whom they had bound by the 
legs to a tree ; around which the savages 
danced and leaped, yelling now i<^it*h rage, 
now in merriment, but all the wbile be- 
labouring the poor wretch with rods and 
switches, which, at every turn round the 
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tree, they laid about his head and shoulders 
with uncommon energy and zest. 

This was a species of diversion better 
relished, as it seemed, by the captors than 
their captive; who, infuriated by his pangs, 
and perhaps desiring, in the desperation of 
the moment, to provoke them to end his 
sufferings with the hatchet, retaliated with 
his fists, which were at liberty, striking 
fiercely at every opportunity, and once 
with such effect as to tumble one of the 
tormentors to the earth, — a catastrophe, 
however, that the others rewarded with 
roars of approving laughter, though with- 
out for a moment intermitting their own 
■^ cruelties. 

This spectacle, it maybe well supposed, 
produced a strong effect upon the minds of 
the travellers, who, not without alarm on 
their own account at the discovery of such 
dangerous neighbours, could not view 
without emotion a fellow white man and 
countryman helpless in their hands, and 
enduring tortures perhaps preliminary to 
the more dreadful one of the stake. They 
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looked one another in the face : the Vir- 
ginian's eyes sparkled with a meaiiing 
which Nathan could not misunderstand; 
and clutching his rifle tighter in his hands, 
and eyeing the young man with an omi- 
nous stare, he muttered, — '* Speak, Friend, 
— thee is a man and a soldier — ^what does 
thee think, in the case made and provided?'' 

*' We are but two men, and they five," 
replied Roland, firmly, though in the lowest 
voice : and then repeated, in the same en- 
ergetic whisper, — *' we are but two men, 
Nathan ; but there is no kinswoman now 
to unman me !" 

Nathan took another peep at the sava- 
ges, before speaking. Then looking upon 
the young man with an uneasy counte- 
nance, he said, — **We are but two men, 
as thee says, and they five ; and, truly, to 
do what thee thinks of, in open day, is a 
thing not to be thought on by men that 
have soft places in their bosoms. Never- 
theless, I think, according to thee own 
opinion, we being strong men that have 
the wind of the villains, and a good cause 
to help us, truly, we might snap the poor 
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man they have captivated out of their bands, 
with considerable much of damage to them 
besides, the murdering rapscallions ! — But, 
friend,'* he added, seeing Roland give way 
to his eagerness, — *' thee spoke of the fair 
maid, thee cousin — If thee fights this battle 
truly, thee may never see her more." 

'* If I fall," said Roland, — ^but he was 
interrupted by Nathan : 

^' It is not that thee is to think of. 
Truly, friend, thee may fight these sava- 
ges, and thee may vanquish them ; but 
unless thee believes in thee conscience thee 
can kill them every one — truly, friend, thee 
can hardly expect it?" 

'* And why should we? It is enough if 
we can rescue the prisoner." 

''Friend, thee is mistaken. If thee 
attacks the villains, and but one of them 
escapes alive to the village, sounding the 
alarm, thee will never enter the same in 
search of the maid, thee kinswoman. Thee 
sees the case : thee must choose between 
the captive there and thee cousin !" 

This was a view of the case, and as 
Roland felt, a just one, well calculated to 
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stagger his resolatiotis, if not entirely to 
abate his sympathy for the unknown suf- 
ferer. As his hdpes of success in the enter- 
prise for which he had already dared and 
endured so much, evidently depended up- 
on his ability to approadi the Indian vil- 
lage without awakening suspicion, it was 
undeniable that an attack upon the party 
in the vale, unless resulting in its com- 
plete destruction, must cause to be borne 
to the Black- Vulture's town, and on the 
wings of the wind, the alarm of white men 
in the woods; and thus not only cut him 
off from it, but actually bring upon himself 
all the fighting-men who might be remain- 
ing in the village. To attack the party 
with the expectation of wholly destroying 
it, was, or seemed to be, an absurdity. 
But to desert a wretched prisoner whom 
he had it perhaps in his power to rescue 
from captivity, and from a fate still more 
dreadful, was a dereliction of duty, of 
honour, of common humanity, of which 
he could scarce persuade himtelf to be 
guilty. 

He cast his eyes up the glen, and once 
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more looked upon the captive, who had 
sunk to the ground as if from exhaustion, 
and whom the savages, after beating him 
awhile longer, as if to force him again on 
his feet, that they might enjoy their amuse- 
ment awhile longer, now fell to securing 
with thongs. As Roland looked, he re- 
membered his own night of captivity, and 
hesitated no longer. Turning to Nathan, 
who had been earnestly reading the strug- 
gles of his mind, as revealed in his face, he 
said, and with unfaultering resolution, — 
** You say we can rescue that man — I was 
a prisoner, like him, bound too, — a help- 
less, hopeless captive, — three Indians to 
guard me, and but one friend to look upon 
me : yet did not that friend abandon me to 
my fate. — God will protect my poor cou- 
sin — ^we must rescue him !" 

" Thee is a man; every inch of thee!" 
said Nathan, with a look of uncommon 
satisfaction and fire : '* thee shall have thee 
will, in the matter of these murdering 
Shawnee dogs ; and it may be, it will be 
none the worse for thee kinswoman." 

With that, he motioned Roland to creep 
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^ with him beyond the crest of the hil)^ 

where they straightway held a hurried 

* consultation of war to determine upon the 

plan of proceedings in the prosecution of 
an adventure so wild and perilous. 

The soldier, burning with fierce ardour, 
proposed that they should take post respec- 
tively, the one at the head, the other at 
the outlet of the vale, and creeping as nigh 
the enemy as they could, deliver their fire, 

' and then rushing on, before the savages 

could recover from their surprise, do their 
best to finish the affair with their hatchets, 
a plan which, as he justly said, offered 
the only prospect of cutting off the retreat 
of those who might survive the fire. 

' But Nathan had already schemed the 

matter otherwise : he had remarked the im- 
possibility of approaching the enemy from 
below, the valley offering no concealment 
which would make an advance in that quar- 
ter practicable ; whereas the bushes on the 
slope, where the two walls of the glen uni- 
ted, afforded the most inviting opportunity 
to creep on the foe without fear of detection. 
"Truly," said he, **we will get us as 
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nigh the assassm jthieves m we can ; and, 
truly, it may be our luck, each of us, to 
get a brace of them in range together, and 
so bang them beautiful!" — an idea that was 
manifestly highly agreeable to his imagina- 
tion, from which he seemed to have utterly 
banished all those disgusts and gaingivings 
on the subject of fighting, which had for- 
merly afflicted it ; "or perhaps, if we can 
do nothing better," he continued, ** we 
may catch the vagabonds wandering from 
their guns, to pick up sticks for their fire ; 
in which case, friend, truly, it may be our 
luck to help them to a, second volley out of 
their own pieces; or, if the worst must 
come, truly, then, I do know of a device 
that may help the villains into our hands, 
even to their own undoing !" 

With these words, having first examined 
his own and Roland's arms, to see that all 
were in proper battle condition, and then 
directed little Peter to ensconce in a bush, 
wherein little Peter straightway bestowed 
himself. Bloody Nathan, with an ala- 
crity of motion and ardour of look that 
indicated any thing rather than distaste to 
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the moixlerous work in hand, led the way 
along the ridge, until he had reached the 
place where it dipped down to the valley, 
covered with the bushes through which he 
expected to advance to a desirable position 
undiscovered. 

But a better auxiliary even than the 
biasfaes was soon discovered by the two 
friends. A deep gully, washed in the side 
of the hill by the rains, was here found 
running obliquely from its top to the bot- 
tom, affording a covered way, by which, 
as they saw at a glance, they could ap- 
proa^ within twenty or thirty yards of the 
foe entirely unseen; and, to add to its 
advantages, it was the -bed of a little water- 
course, whose murmurs^ as it leaped horn 
rock to rock, assured them they could as 
certainly ajpproach uinheard. 

" Truly," muttered Nathan, with a grim 
chuckle., as he looked, first, at the friendly 
ravine, and then at the savages below, 
*' the Philistine rascals is in our hands, 
and we will smite them hip and thigh !" 

"With this inspiring assurance, he crept 
into the ravine; and Roland following, they 
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were soon in possession of a post com- 
manding, not only the spot occupied by the 
enemy, but the whole valley. 

Peeping through the fringe of shrubs 
that rose, a verdant parapet, on the brink 
of the gully, they looked down upon the 
savage party, now less than forty paces 
from the muzzles of their guns, and wholly 
unaware of the fate preparing for them. 
The scene of diversion and torment was 
over: the prisoner, a man of powerful frame 
but squalid appearance, whose hat, — a 
thing of shreds and patches, — adorned the 
shorn pate of one of the Indians, while 
his coat, equally rusty and tattered, hung 
from the shoulders of a second, lay bound 
under a tree, but so nigh that they could 
mark the labdrious heavings of his chest. 
Two of the Indians sat near him on the 
grass keeping watch, their hatchets in their 
hands, their guns resting within reach 
against the trunk of a tree, overthrown by 
some hurricane of former years, and now 
mouldering away. A third was engaged 
with his tomahawk, lopping away the few 
dry boughs that remained on the trunk. 
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Squatting at the fire, which the third was 
thus labouring to replenish with fuel, were 
the two remaining savages ; who, holding 
their rifles in their own hands, divided their 
attention betwixt a shoulder of venison 
roasting on a stick in the fire, and the 
captive, whom they seemed to regard as 
destined to be sooner or later disposed of 
in a similar manner. 

The position of the parties precluded the 
hope Nathan had ventured to entertain of 
getting them in a cluster, and so doing 
double execution with each bullet ; but the 
disappointment neither chilled his ardour 
nor embarrassed his plans. His scheme of 
attack had been framed to embrace all 
contingencies; and he wasted no further 
time in deliberation. A few whispered 
words conveyed his last instructions to the 
soldier ; who, reflecting that he was fight- 
ing in the cause of humanity, remembering 
his own heavy wrongs, and marking the 
fiery eagerness that flamed from Nathan's 
visage, banished from his mind whatever 
disinclination he might have felt at begin- 
ning the fray in a mode so seemingly trea- 
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cherous and ignoble. He laid his axe on 
the brink of the gully at his side, together 
with his foraging-cap ; and then, thrust- 
ing his rifle through the bushes, took aim 
at one of the savages at the fire, Nathan 
directing his piece against the other. Both 
of them ^presented the fairest marks, as 
they sat wholly unconscious of their dan- 
ger, enjoying in imagination the tortures 
yet to be inflicted on the prisoner. But a 
noise in the gully, — the falling of a stone 
loosened by the soldier^s foot, or ^ lojjder 
than usual plash of water, — suddenly roused 
them from their dreams : they started up, 
and turned their eyes towards the hill. — 
'* Now, friend!" whispered Nathan; — ** if 
thee misses, thee loses thee maiden ajid 
thee life into the bargain. — Js thee ready V 

" Ready," was the reply* 

" Right, then,, through the dog's brain, — 
fire !" 

The crash of the pieces, and the fall of 
the two victims, both marked by a fatal aim, 
and both pierced through the brain, were the 
first announcement of peril to their com-^ 
panions ; who, springing up with yells of 
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fear and astonishment, and snatching at 
their arms, looked wildly around them 
for the unseen foe. The prisoner also, 
astounded out of his . despair, raised his 
head from the grass, and glared around* 
The wreaths of smoke curling over the 

. bushes on the hill-side, betrayed the lurk* 
ing-place of the assailants ; and savages 
and prisoner turning together, they all be* 
held at once the spectacle of two human 
heads, — or, to apeak more correctly, two 

' ^ human caps, for the heads were far below 
them, — rising in the smoke, and peering 
over the bushes, as if to mark*the result of 
the volley. Loud* furious, and exulting 
were the screams of the Indians, as, with 
the speed of thought, seduced by a strata* 
gem often practised among the wild heroes 
of the border, they raised and discharged 
their pieces against the imaginary foes so 
incautiously exposed to their vengeance^ 
The caps fell, and with them the rifles that 
had been employed to raise them ; and 
the voice of Nathan thundered through 
the glen, as he grasped his tomahawk and 
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sprang from theditch^ — ** Now, friend! up 
with thee axe> and do thee duty !" 
. With these words the two assailants at 
once leaped into view, and with a bold 
hurrah, and bolder hearts, rushed towards 
the fire, where lay the undischarged rifles 
of their first victims* The savages yelled 
also in reply, and two of them bounded 
forward to dispute the prize. The third, 
staggered into momentary inaction by the 
suddenness and amazement of the attack, 
rushed forward but a step^ but a whoop of 
exultation was on his lips, as he raised the 
rifie which ^e had not yet discharged, full 
against the breast of Bloody Nathan. 

But his triumph was short-lived; the 
blow, so fatal as it must have proved to the 
life of Nathan, was averted by an unex- 
pected incident. The prisoner, near whom 
he stood, putting all his vigour into one tre- 
mendous effort, burst his bonds, and, with 
a yell ten times louder and fiercer than had 
been yet uttered, added himself to the 
combatants. With a furious cry of encou- 
ragement to his rescuers, — ** Hurrah for 
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Kentucky ! — give it to 'em good !" he 
threw himself upon the savage, beat the 
gun from his hands, and grasping him in 
his brawny arms, hurled him to the earth, 
where, rolling over and over in mortal 
struggle, growling and whooping, and rend- 
ing one another like wild beasts, the two, 
stilllocked in furious embrace, suddenly 
tiimbled : down the banks of the brook, 
there high and steep, and were immediately 
lost, to sight. 

. Before this catastrophe occurred, the 
Other Indians and the assailants met at the 
fire; and each singling out his opponent^ 
and thiaking no nK>r€ of the rifles, they 
met as men whose only business was to 
kill or to die. With his axe flourished 
over his head, Nathan rushed against the 
tallest and foremost enemy, who, as he ad- 
vanced> swung his tomahawk, in the act of 
throwing it. Their weapons parted from 
their hands at the same moment, and with 
perhaps equal accuracy of aim ; but, meet- 
ing with a crash in the air, they fell toge- 
ther to the earth, doing no harm to either. 
The Indian stooped to recover his weapon 
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but it was too late: the hand of Nathan 
was already upon his shoulder : a single 
effort of his vast strength suflSced to stretch 
the sarage at his' feet ; and holding him 
down with knee and hand, Nathan snatched 
up the nearest axe. " If the life of thee 
tribe was in thee bosom," he cried with a 
look of unrelenting fury, of hatred, deep and 
ineffaceable, " thee should die the dog's 
death, as thee does!'* and with a blow 
furiously struck, and thrice repeated, he 
despatched the ^tru^ling savage as he lay. 
He rose, brandishing the bloody hatchet, 
and looked for his companion. He found 
him upon liie earth, lying upon the breast 
of his antagonist, whom it had been his 
good fortune to overmaster. Both had 
thrown their hatchets, and both without 
effect, Roland because skill was wanting, 
and the Shawnee becaitse, in the act of 
throwing, he had stumbled over the body* 
of one of his comrades, so as to disorder 
his aim, and even to deprive him of his 
footing. Before he could recover himself, 
Roland imitated Nathan's example, and 
threw faimsdf tipon the uxducky Indian, — 
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a youth, as it appeared, whose strength, 
perhaps at no moment equal to his own, 
had been reduced by recent wounds, — and 
found that he had him entirely at his mercy. 
This circumstance, and the knowledge that 
the other Indians were now overpowered, 
softened the soldier's wrath ; and when 
Nathan, rushing to assist him, cried aloud 
to him to move aside, that he might ' knock 
the assassin knave's brains out,' Roland re^ 
plied by begging Nathan to spare his life. 
'* I have disarmed him," he cried — ** he 
resists no more— Don't kill him." 

**To the last man of his tribe!' cried 
Nathan, with unexampled ferocity; and, 
without another word, drove the hatchet 
into the wretch's brain. 

The victors now leaping to their feet> 
looked round for the fifth savage and the 
prisoner; and directed by a horrible din 
under the bank of the stream, which was 
resounding with curses, groans, heavy 
blows, and the plashing of water, ran to 
the spot ; where the last incident of battle 
was revealed to them in a spectacle as novel 
as it was shocking. The Indian lay on hi& 
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back suffocating in mire and water ; while 
astride his body sat the late prisoner, co- 
vered from head to foot with mud and gore, 
furiously plying bis fists, for he had no 
other weapons, about the head and face of 
his foe, his blows falling like sledge ham** 
mers or battering.rams, with such strength 
and fury, that it seemed impossible any 
one of them could fail to crush the skull to 
atoms ; and all the while garnishing them 
with a running accompaniment of oaths and 
maledictions little less emphatic and over- 
whelming. " You switches gentlemen, do 
you, you exflunctified, perditioned rascal ? 
Ar'n't you got it, you nigger- in-law to old 
Sattan? yoii 'tarnal half-imp> you? H^yar's 
for you, you dog, and thar's for you, dog's 
dog ! Hoar's the way I pay you in a small- 
change of sogdologers !" 

And thus he cried, until Roland and Na- 
than, seizing him by the shoulders, dragged 
him by main force from the Indian, whom, 
as was found when they came to examine 
the body afterwards, he had actually pom- 
melled to death, the skull having been 
beaten in as with bludgeons, — The victor 
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sprang upon his feet, and roared his triumph 
aloud ; — " Ar'n't I licked him handsome ! 
— Hurrah for Kentucky and old Salt — 
Cock-a-doodle-doo !" 

And with that, turning to his deliverers, 
he displayed to their astonished eyes, though 
disfigured by blood and mire, the never- 
to-be-forgotten features of the captain of 
horse-thieves^ Roaring Ralph Stackpole. 
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CHAPTER II. 



And, had you ^ot by wond'rous fortune come, 
This yengeance on me had they executed. 

Titus Andronigus. 



The amazement of Stackpole at finding 
to whom he owed his deliverance, was not 
less than that of the travellers ; but it was 
mingled in his case with feelings of the 
most unbounded and clamorous delight. 
Nathan he grasped by the hands^ being the 
first upon whom he set his eyes ; but no 
sooner had they wandered to the soldier, 
than throwing his arms around him, he 
gave him a hug, neither tender nor respect- 
ful, but indicative of the intensest affection 
and rapture. 

** You cut the rope, strannger, and you 
cut the tug," he cried, '' on madam's be- 
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seeching ! but h'yar's the time you helped 
me out of a fix without axing! Now, 
strannger, I ar'n't your dog/ 'cause how, 
I'm anngeiliferous madam's : but if I ar'n't 
your dogy I'm your man, Ralph Stackpole, 
to be your true-blue through time and 
etamity, any way you'll ax me ; and if you 
wants a sodger, I'll 'list with you, I will, 
^tamal death to me 1" 

** But how, in heaven's name, came you 
here a prisoner ? I saw you escape with my • 
own eyes," said Roland, better pleased, 
perhaps, at the accession of such a stout 
auxiliary than with his mode of professing 
lore and devotion* 

" Strannger," said Ralph, *' if you war 
to ax me from now till doomsday about the 
why and the wharfo', I couldn't make you 
more nor one answer : I come to holp 
sumgelliferous madam out of the hands of . 
the abbregynes, according to my sworn duty 
as her natteral-born slave and redemptioner ! 
I war hard on the track, when the villians 
here caught me." 

*' What !" cried Roland, his heart forthe 
first time warming towards the despised 
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horse-thief, while even Nathan surveyed 
him with something like complacency; 
"you are following my poor cousin theni 
You were not brought here a prisoner ?" 

*' If I war I wish I may be shot," said 
Ralph; *^ it wam't a niile back, on the 
ridge, whar the Injuns snapped me ; 'cause 
how, I jist bang'd away at a deer, and jiat 
tjbten up jumps the rascals on me, afo' I had 
loaded old speechiiier : and so they nabb*d 
me ! And so, sodger, h'yar's the way of it 
all : You see, d'you see, as soon as Tom 
Brifce comes to, so as to be able to hold the 
boss himself — " 

'* What," said Roland, ** was he not 
mortally wounded ?" 

** He ar'n't hurt much to speak on, for 
ail of his looking so niuch like coffin-meat 
at the first jump : it war a kind of narvous- 
ness come over him that men feels when 
they gets the thwack of a bullet among the 
iiarves. And so, you see, d'you see, says 
I, *Tom Bruce, do you stick to the crittur, 
and he'll holp you out of the skrimmage;' 
and, says I, ' I'll take the backtrack, and 
foUer atter madam.' And says he, says 
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be- -But, Hamal death to me, let's scalp 
these h'yar dead villiaDS, and do the talk- 
ing atter ! Did you see the licking I gin 
this here feller ? It war a reggelar fair 
knock -down -and -drag -out, and I lick'd 
him ! Thar's all sorts of ways of killing* 
Injuns ; but, I reckon, I'm the only gen-^ 
tleman in all Kcntuck as ever took a scalp 
in the way of natur' ! Hurrah for Kentuck ! 
and hurrah for Ralph Stackpole, for he ar* 
a screamer !" ^ 

The violation of the dead bodies was a 
mode of crowning their victory which Ro- 
land would have gladly dispensed with ; 
but such forbearance, opposed to all border 
ideas of manly spirit and propriety, found 
no advocate in the captain of horse-thieves, 
and none, we are sorry to say, even in the 
conscientious Nathan, who, having bathed 
his peaceful sword too deep in blood to 
boggle longer at trifles, seemed mightily 
inclined to try his own hand at the exer 
cise. But this addition to the catalogue of 
his backslidings was spared him ; Roaring 
Ralph falling to work with an energy of 
i^irit and rapidity of execution which 
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showed he needed no assistance, and left 
naroom for competition. • 
t Such is the practice of the boi^der, and 
such it has been, ever since the mortal feud, 
]!fcever destined to be really ended but with 
the annihilation of the American race, first 
began between the savage and the white 
intnider. It was, and is, essentially a mea- 
sure of retaliation, compelled, if not justi- 
fied, by the ferocious example of the red 
man. Brutality ever begets brutality; and 
magnanimity of arms can be only exercised 
in the case of a magnanimous foe. With 
such, the wildest and fiercest rover of the 
frontier becomes a generous, and even hu- 
mane enemy. 

The Virginian was yet young in the war 
of the wilderness : and turning in disgust 
from a scene he could not prevent, he made 
his way to the fire, where the haunch of 
venison, sending forth a savoury steam 
through the whole valley, was yet roasting 
jOn the rude Indian spit, — a spectacle 
which, (we record it with shame), quite 
banished from his mind not only all thoughts 
of Ralph's barbarism, but even the sublime 
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military atfdour awakened by the din and 
perils of the late conflict. Nor were its 
effects less potential upon Nathan and 
Ralph, who, having first washed from their 
hands and faces the stains of battle, now 
drew nigh, snuiBng the perfume of a din<^ 
ner with as much ardour as they could have 
bestowed on the scent of battle. The 
haunch, cooked to their hands, was straighta- 
way removed to a convenient place: where 
all, drawing their knives, fell foul with an 
^^I'gy of appetite and satisfaction that left 
them oblivious of most sublunary affiurs. 
^e^soldier forgot his sorrows, and Nathan 
forgot little Peter, — though little Peter, by 
suddenly^ creeping out of the bushes on the 
hill, and crawling humbly to the table, and 
his tnaster's side, made it apparent he had 
not forgot himself. 

As for the captain of horse- thieves, he 
foi^ot every thing save the dinner itself, 
whieh 'he attacked with an appetite well 
nigh rav^tous, having, as he swore by way 
of grace over the first mouthful, eaten no- 
thing sate roots and leaves for isKure than 
three daj^ It was only when, by desf^ 
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patching at least twice his share of the 
joint, he began to feel, as he said, *^ sum- 
mat like a hoss and a gentleman/' that the 
others succeeded in drawing from him a 
full account of the circumstances which 
had attended his solitary inroad into the 
Indian country, and his fall into the clutches 
of the Shawnee party • 

But little had the faithful fellow to im- 
part, beyond what he had already told. 
Galloping from the fatal hill, the scene of 
defeat to the young Kentuckians, he sus- 
tained Tom Bruce in his arms, until the 
latter, reviving, had recovered strength 
enough to provide for his own safety ; upon 
which Ralph, with a degree of Quixotism 
that formed a part of his character, and 
which was in this instance strengthened 
by his grateful devotion to Edith, the saver 
of his life, declared he would pursue the 
trail of her captors, even if it led him to 
their village, nor cease his efforts until he 
had rescued her out of their hands, or laid 
down his life in her service. In this reso- 
lution he was encouraged by Bruce, who 
swore on his part that he would instantly 
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follow with his father, and all the meo he 
could raise, recover the prisoners, and buro. 
the towns of the whole Shawnee nation 
about their ears ; a determination he was 
perhaps the more readily driven to by the 
reflection, that the unlucky captives were 
his father's individual^uests, and had been 
snatched away while still, in a manner, 
under, or relying on, his father's protection. 
So much he promised, and so much there 
was no doubt he would, if able, perform ; 
nevertheless, . he exhorted Ralph to do his 
best in the mean while to help the strangers, 
vowing, if he succeeded in rendering them 
any assistance, or in taking a single scalp 
of the villains that had borne them off, he 
would not only never Lynch him himself, 
but would not even allow others to do it, 
though he were to steal all the horses in 
Kentucky, his father's best bay mare in- 
wcluded. 

Thus encouraged, the valiant horse- thief, 
bidding farewell to Tom Bruce and Brown 
Briareus together, commenced making good 
his words by creeping back to the battle 
field; when, arriving before Nathan, he 
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struck the trail of the maiD party, and im- 
mediately pursued it with zeal and courage, 
Ikit still with the necessary caution and 
circumispection ; his hopes of being able to 
do something to the advantage of his bene- 
foctress feeing .principally on his know- 
ledge of several of tlys outer Indian towns, 
in every one of which, he boasted, he had 
stolen horses. 

Being but poorly provided with food, 
and afraid to hunt while follovnng so 
closely on the heeld of the marauders, he 
was soon reduced to want and suffering, 
which he bore for three days with heroic 
fortitude ; until at last, on the morning of 
the present day, being in a state of utter 
starvation, and a buck springing up in bis 
path, he could resist the temptation no 
tooger, and so fired upon it. The animal 
being wounded, and apparently severely, 
he set off in pursuit, too eager to lose time 
by re-charging his piece ; and it was while 
he was in that defenceless condition, that 
the five . Indians, a detachment and rear- 
guard, as it proved, of the very party he 
lofirerins:, attra^;ed by the sound of his 
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gun, stole upon him unawares and made 
him a prisoner. 

This, it seems, had happened but a short 
distiance behind ;^ and there was every rea« 
son to suppose that the buck from whose 
loins the travellers had filched the haunch 
that destiny had superseded by a better, 
was^ the identical animal whose seducing 
appearance had brought Stackpole into 
captivity. He was immediately recognised 
by his captors, whose exultation was bound-* 
less, as indeed was their craelty ; and he 
could only account for their halting with 
him in that retired hollow, instead of push- 
ing on to display their prize to the main 
body, by supposing they could not resist 
their desire to enjoy a snug little foretaste 
-of the joys of tOTi^ring him at the stake, all 
by themselves, — a right they had earned 
by their good fortune in taking him. In 
the valley ,« then, they had paused, and 
tying him up, proceeded straightway to 
fibg him to their hearts' eontent ; and they 
had just resolved to intermit the amuse* 
ment awhile in favour of their dinner, 
when thcS appearance of his bold delive|grs 
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rushing into their camp, converted the 
scene of brutal merriment into one of re- 
tributive vengeance and blood. 

The discovery that the five human beings 
be had contributed so much to destroy 
were part and parcel of the very band^ the 
authors of all his sufferings, the captors of 
his kinswoman, abated some little feelings 
of compunetion willi which Roland had 
begun occasionally to look upon the gory 
corses around him. 

The main body of marauders, with their 
prisoner, there seemed good reason to sup- 
pose were yet upon their march to the 
village^ though too far advanced to leave 
any hope of overtaking them, were that 
even desirable. It is true, that Roland," 
fired by the thought of being so near his 
kinswoman, and having before his eyes a 
proof of what might be done by craft and 
courage, even against overwhelming num- 
bers, urged Nathan immediately to re- 
commence the pursuit : the Indians would 
doubtless halt to rest and refresh, as the 
luckless five had done, and might be ap^ 
proached and destroyed^ now that they 
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themselves had increased their forces by 
the rescue of Ralph, ia the same way : 
'* we can carry with us," he said, '* these 
Indians' guns, with which we shall be 
more than a match for the villains ;" and 
he added other arguments, such, however, 
es appeared much more weighty to him- 
self than to honest Nathan. 

That the main party should have halted, 
as he supposed, did not appear at all pro - 
bable to Nathan: they had no cause to 
arrest them in their journey, and they Wl^re 
but a few miles removed from the village, 
whither they would doubtless proceed with- 
out delay to enjoy the rewards of their vil- 
lany, and end the day in revelry and de^ 
bauch. ''And truly, friend," he added, 
'* it will be better for thee, and me, and 
the maid Edith, that we steal her by night 
from out of a village defended only by 
drowsy squaws and drunken warriors, than 
if we were to aim at taking her out of the 
citipp of a war-party* Do thee keep thee 
patience ; and, truly, there is no telling 
what good may come of it." — In short, 
Nathan had here, as in previous instances. 
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made up his mind to conduct affairs his 
own way ; and Roland , though torn by 
impatieoce, could do nothing better than 
submit. 

And now, the dinner being at last des-r 
patched, Nathan directed that the bodies 
of the slain Indians should be tumbled iu^ 
to a gully, and hidden from sight ; a meai- 
sure of such evident precaution as to need 
no explaivation. This was immediately 
done ; but not before Ralph and the man 
of peace had well rummaged the pouches 
of the dead, helping themselves to such 
valuables and stores of provender and am- 
munition as they could lay hands on ; in ad« 
dition to which, Nathan stripped from one 
a light Indian hunting-shirt, from another 
a blanket, a woman's shawl, and a medi- 
cine bag, from a third divers jingling bun- 
dles of broaches and hawk-bells, together 
yrith a pouch containing vermilion and 
other paints, the principal articles of savage 
toilet ; which he made up into a bundle, to 
be used for a purpose he did not conceal 
from his comrades. He then seized upon 
the rifles of the dead, (from among which 
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Stackpole had already singled out his owd,) 
and, removing the locks, -hid them away in 
crannies of the cliffs, concealing the locks 
in other places; — a disposition which he 
also made of the knives and tomahawks ; 
remarking, with great justice, that '* if 
honest Christian men were to have no good 
of the weapons, it was just as well murder- 
ing Injuns should be no better off." 

These things concluded, the dead cover- 
ed over with boughs and brambles, and 
nothing left in the vale to attract a passing 
and unobservant eye, he gave the signal 
to resume the march, and with Roland 
and Captain Ralpli stole from the field of 
battle* 
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CHAPTER III. 

Lkt» Ikt ! I hear 

Some far-off haHoo break tlit silent air. 

COMUS. 

The twilight was darkening in the west, 
when the three adventurers, stealing 
through tangled thickets and along lonely 
ridges, carefully avoiding all frequented 
paths, looked out at last, from a distant 
hill, upon the valley in which lay the vil- 
lage of the Black- Vulture. The ruddy 
light of evening, bursting from clouds of 
crimson and purple, and shooting down 
through gaps of the hills in cascades of fire, 
fell brightly and sweetly on the little prai- 
ries, or natural meadow-lands ; which, 
dotted over with clumps of trees, and wa- 
tered by a fairy river, a tributary of the 
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rapid Miami, winding along from side to 
side, now hiding beneath the shadow of the 
hills, now glancing into light, gave an air 
of tender beauty to the scene better befit- 
ting, as it might have seemed, the retreat of 
the innocent and peaceful sons of Oberon 
than the wild and warlike children of the 
wilderness. Looking further up the vale, 
the eye fell upon patches of ripening maize, 
waving along the river ; and beyond these, 
just where the valley winded away behind 
the hills, at the distance of a mile or more, 
thin wreaths of smoke creeping from roofs 
of bark and skins, indicated the presence 
of the Indian village. ^ 

Thus arrived at the *goal and haven of 
their hopes, the theatre in which was to be 
acted the last scene in the drama of their 
enterprise, the travellers surveyed it for 
awhile from their concealment in deep 
silence, each speculating in his own mind 
upon the exploits still to be achieved, the 
perils yet to be encountered, ere success 
should crown their exertions, already so 
arduous and so daring. Then creeping 
beu^k again into a deep hollow convenient 
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for their purpose, they held their last con- 
sultation, and made their final preparations^ 
for entering the village. This Nathan at 
first proposed to do entirely alone, to spy 
out the condition of the village, and to 
discover, if possible, in what quarter the 
marauders had bestowed the unhappy 
Edith ; and this being a duty requiring the 
utmost secresy and circumspection, he in- 
sisted it could not be safelv committed to 
more than one person. 

** In that case," said valiant Ralph, '* Fm 
your gentleman ! Do you think, old father 
Bloody, (and, Harnal death to me, I do 
think you're 'ginnin' to be a peeler of the 
rale ring-tail specie, — -I do, old Rusty, 
and thar's my fo'-paw on it : you've got to 
be a man at last, a feller for close locki^' 
and fighting Injuns that's quite cur'ous to 
think on, and I'll lick any man that says a 
word agin you, I will, 'tarnal death to me :) 
But I say, do you think Fm come so far 
atter madam, to gin up the holping her out 
of bondage to any mortal two-legg'd crittur 
whatsomever ? I'm the person what knows 
this h'yar town better nor ar another feller 
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in all Kentucky ; and that I stick on, — for, 
cuss me, I've stole bosses in it!" 

*^ Truly/' said Nathan, after reflecting 
awhile, " thee might make theeself of ser- 
vice to the maid, even in thee own way ; 
but, verily, thee is an unlucky man, and 
thee brings bad luck wheresoever thee 
goes ; and so I'm afeard of thee." 

** Afeard of your nose!" said Ralph, with 
great indignation : *' ar'n't I jist been slicked 
out of the paws of five mortal abbregynes 
that had me in the tugs ? and ar'n't that 
luck enough for any feller? I tell you 
what. Bloody Nathan, me and you will 
snufFthe track together; you shall hunt up 
anngelliferous madam, and gin her my 
compliments ; and while you're about it, 
I'll steal her a boss to ride ofi* on !" 

'' Truly," said Nathan, complacently, 
" I was thinking of that ; for, they says, 
thee is good in a horse-pound ; and it needs 
the poor maid should have something better 
to depend on, in flight, than her own poor 
innocent legs. And so, friend, if thee 
thinks in thee conscience thee can help her 
to a strong animal, without fear of disco- 
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very, I don't care if thee goes with me : 
and, truly, if thee could steal two or three 
more of the creatures for our own riding, it 
might greatly advantage the maid." 

'* Thar you talk like a feller of gump- 
tion," said Ralph : '* only show me the 
sight of a bit of skin-rope for halters, and 
you'll see a sample of hoss-stealing to make 
your ha'r stand on eend !" 

'' Of a truth," .said Nathan, '' thee 
shan't want for halters, if leather can make 
them. There is that on my back which 
will make thee a dozai ; and, truly, as it 
Heeds I should now put me on attire more 
suitable to an Injun village, it is a satisfac- 
tion thee can put the old garment to such 
good use." 

With these words, Nathan stripped off 
his coat of skins, so aged and so venerable, 
and gave it to the captain of horse-thieves ; 
who, vastly delighted with the prize, in- 
stantly commenced cutting it into strips, 
which he twisted together, and fashioned 
into rude halters ; while Nathan supplied 
its place by the loose calico shirt he had 
selected from among the spoils of the In^ 
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dian party, throwing over it, mantle- wise, 
the broad Indian blanket. His head he 
bound round with the gaudy shawl which 
he had also taken from the brows of a dead 
foeman ; and he hung about his person 
various pouches and ornamented belts, pro- 
vided for the purpose. Then, daubing over 
his face, arms, and breast with streaks of 
red, black, and green paint, that seemed 
designed to represent snakes, lizards, and 
other reptiles, he was, on a sudden, con- 
verted into a highly respectable-looking 
savage, as grim and awe-inspiring as these 
barbaric ornaments and his attire, added to 
his lofty stature, could make him. Tndeed, 
the metamorphosis was so complete, that 
Captain Ralph, as he swore, could scarce 
look. at him without longing, as this worthy 
personage expressed it, *' to be at his top- 
knot." 

In the meanwhile, Forrester had not de- 
ferred, with patience to an arrangement 
which threatened to leave him, the most 
interested of all, in inglorious inactivity, 
while his companions were labouring in the 
cause of his Edith. He remonstrated, and 
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insisted upon accompanying them to the 
village, to share with them all the dangers 
of the enterprise. 

*' If there was danger to none but our- 
selves, truly, thee should go with us and 
welcome," said Nathan ; representing, j ustly 
enough, the little service that Roland, des- 
titute of the requisite knowledge and skill, 
could be expected to render, and the dan- 
gers he must necessarily bring upon the 
others, in case of any, the most ordinary 
difficulties arising in their progress through 
the village. Every thing must now depend 
upon address, upon cunning and presence 
of mind ; the least indiscretion (and how 
many might not the soldier, his feelings 
wound up to a pitch of the intensest excite- 
ment, commit,) must of a necessity termi- 
nate in the instant destruction of all. In 
short, Roland was convinced, though sorely 
against his will, that wisdom and affection 
both called on him to play the part Nathan 
assigned him ; and he submitted to be ruled 
accordingly, — with the understanding, how- 
ever, that the rendezvous, in which he was 
to await the operations of the others, should 
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be upon the very borders of the village, 
whence he might, in any pressing emer- 
gency, in case of positive danger and con- 
flict, be immediately called to their assist- 
ance. 

When the twilight had darkened away, 
and the little river, rippling along on its 
course, sparkled only in the light of the 
stars, the three friends crept from their re- 
treat, and descended boldly into the valley; 
where, guided by the barking of dogs, the 
occasional yells of a drunken or gamesome 
savage, and now and then the red glare of 
a fire flashing from the open crannies of a 
cabin,' they found little difficulty in ap- 
proaching the Indian village. It was situ- 
ated, on the further bank of the stream, 
and, as described, just behind the bend 
of the vale, at the bottom of a rugged, 
but not lofty hill ; which, j utting almost 
into the river, left yet space enough for 
the forty or fifty lodges composing the 
village, sheltering them in winter from the 
bitter blasts that rush, at that season, from 
the northern lakes. Beyond the river, on 
the side towards the travellers, the vale 
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was broader ; and it was there the Indians 
had chiefly planted their corn-fields, — 
fields enriched by the labour, perhaps also 
by the tears, of their oppressed and de- 
graded women. 

Arriving at the borders of the cultivated 
grounds, the three adventurers crossed the 
river, which was neither broad nor deep, 
and stealing among logs and stumps at the 
foot of the hill, where some industrious 
savage had in former years begun to clear 
a field, which, however, his wives had 
never planted, they lay down in conceal- 
ment, waiting until the subsiding of the 
unusual bustle in the village, a conse- 
quence manifestly of the excesses which 
Nathan predicted the victors would indulge, 
in, should render their further advance 
practicable. 

But this was not the work of a moment. 
The savage can drink and dance through 
the night with as lusty a zeal as his white 
neighbour ; the song, the jest, the merry 
talci are as dear to his imagination; and 
in the retirement of his own village, feeling 
no longer the restraint of solid gravity, — 
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assumed in the haunts of the white man 
less to play the part of a hero than to cover 
the nakedness of his own inferiority, — he 
can give himself up to wild indulgence, the 
sport of whim and frolic ; and when the 
fire-water is the soul of the feast, the feast 
only ends with the last drop of liquor. 

It could be scarcely doubted that the 
Indians of the village were, this night, 
paying their devotions to the Manito of 
the rum-keg, and drinking folly and fury 
together from the enchanted draught, which 
one of the bravest of the race — ^its adorer 
and victim, like Logan the heroic, and 
Red-Jacket the renowned, — declared could 
only have been distilled ** from the hearts 
of wild-cats and the tongues of women, — 
it made him so fierce and so foolish;" nor 
could it, on the other hand, be questioned 
that many a sad and gloomy reminiscence, 
the recollection of wrong, of defeat, of dis- 
aster, of the loss of friends and of country, 
was mingled in the joy of the debauch. 

From their lurking-place near the village, 
the three friends could hear many a wild 
whoop, now fierce and startling, now plain- 
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tive and mourning, — the one, as Nathan 
and Ralph said, the halloo for revenge, the 
other the whoop of lamentation, — at inter- 
vals chiming strangely in with unmeaning 
shrieks and roaring laughter, the squeaking 
of women and the gibbering of children, 
with the barking of curs, the utterance of 
obstreperous enjoyment, in which the whole 
village, brute and human, seemed equally 
to share. For a time, indeed, one might 
have deemed the little hamlet an outer 
burgh of Pandemonium itself; and the 
captain of horse-thieves swore, that, hav-. 
ing long been of opinion '* the red ab- 
bregynes war the rale children of Sattan^ 
and niggurs only the grand-boys, he should 
now hold the matter to be as settled as if 
booked down in an almanac, — he would, 
'tarnal death to him." 

But if the festive spirit of the barbarians 
might have lasted for ever, there was, it 
appeared, no such exhaustless quality in 
their liquor ; and that failing at last, the 
uproar began gradually to decrease, al- 
though it was not until within an hour of 
midnight that Bloody Nathan declared the 
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moment had arrived for entering the vil- 
lage. 

He then rose from his lair, and repeating 
his injunctions to Roland to remain where 
he was, until the issue of his own visit 
should be known, added a word of parting 
counsel, which, to Roland's imagination, 
bore somewhat an ominous character. 

*' The thing that is to come," he said, 
** neither thee nor me knows any thing 
about ; for, truly, an Injun village is a war- 
trap, which one may sometimes creep into 
easy enough; but, truly, the getting out 
again is another matter. And so, friend, 
if it should be my luck, and friend Ralph's, 
to be killed or captivated, so that we cannot 
return to thee again, do thee move by the 
first blink of day, and do thee best to save 
thee own life : and, truly, I have some hope 
thee may succeed, seeing that, if I should 
fall, little Pet^r, (which I will leave with 
thee, for truly he would but encumber me 
among the dogs of the village, having bet- 
ter skill to avoid murdering Injuns than the 
creatures of his own kind,) will make thee 
his ma^r, — as, verily, he can no longer 
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serve a dead one, — and show thee the way 
back again from the wilderness. Truly, 
friend, he hath an aflFection for thee, for 
thee has used him well ; which he can 
say of no other persons, save only thee and 
me excepted." 

With that, having laid aside his gun, 
which, as he represented, could be in such 
an undertaking of no service, and directed 
Stack pole to do the same, he shook Roland 
by the hand, and, waiting an instant till 
Ralph had followed his example, and added 
his farewell in the brief phrase, — " Sodger, 
I'm atter my mistress ; and, for all Bloody 
Nathan's small-talk about massacree and 
captivation, we'll fetch her, with a most 
beautiful lot of bosses ; so thar's no fawwell 
about it," — turned to little Peter, whom he 
addressed quite as gravely as he had done 
the Virginian. " Now little dog Peter," 
said he, '* I leave thee to take care of thee- 
self and the young man that is with thee ; 
and do thee be good and faithftil, and obe- 
dient, as thee always has been, and have a 
good care thee keeps out of mischief." 
With these words, which Peter doubt- 
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less perfectly understood, for he squatted 
himself down upon the ground, without 
any attempt to follow his master, Nathan 
departed, with Roaring Ralph at his side, 
leaving Roland to mutter his anxieties and 
fears, his doubts and impatience, into the 
ears of the least presuming of counsellors. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Having flown over many knavish professions, he settled 
only in rogue. 

Winter's Tale. 

The night was brilliantly clear, the stars 
shining with an excess of lustre, with 
which Nathan would perhaps, at that mo- 
ment, have gladly dispensed, since it was 
by no means favourable to the achievement 
he was now so daringly attempting. For- 
tunately, however, the Indian village lay, 
for the most part, in the shadow of the hill, 
itself covered with majestic maples and 
tulip-trees, that rose in dark and solemn 

• 

masses above it, and thus offered the con- 
cealment denied in the more open parts of 
the valley. With Ralph still at his side, 
he crept round the projecting comer of the 
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hilly and, shrouded in its gloom, drew nigh 
the village, wherein might be still occa- 
sionally heard the halloo of a drunken sa- 
vage, followed by an uproarious chorus of 
barking and howling curs. 

Whether it was that these sounds, or 
some gloomy forebodings of his own, 
awoke the anxieties of Nathan, he did not 
deign to reveal ; but by and by, having 
arrived within but a few paces of a wretch- 
ed pile of skins and boughs, the dwelling 
of some equally wretched and improvident 
barbarian, he came to a sudden halt, and 
withdrawing the captain of horse-thieves 
aside from the path, addressed him in the 
following terms : 

" Thee says, friend, thee has taken horses 
from this very village; and that thee knows 

it well r 

" As well," replied Ralph, '' as I know 
the stepmothers on my own thumbs and 
fingers, — I do, 'tarnal death to me, — that is 
to say, all the parts injacentand outjacent, 
circumsurrounding the hoss-stamp; for 
thar 's the place of my visiting. The way 
to fetch it, old Bloody, is jist to fetch 
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round this h'yar old skin- pot, whar thar 's a 
whole bee's-nest of young papooses, the 
size of bull-toads,-^from that, up, (I know 
it; cause how I heerd 'em squallin' ; and 
thar war some one a lickin' 'em :) or, if you 
don't favoiir taking it so close to the skir- 
mudgeons, then you must claw up the knob 
h'yar, and then take and take the shoot, till 
you fetch right among the hosses, whar you 
h'ar them whinnying down the holler ; and 
thar " 

''Friend," said Nathan, cutting him 
short, " it is on thee doings, more than on 
them of any others, that the hopes of the 
maid Edith -" 

'* Call her anngglliferous madam," said 
Ralph, " for I can't stand .any feller being 
familiar with her, — I can't, no how/" 

'' Well, friend," said Nathan, '' it is on 
thee doings that her escaping the Shawnee 
villains this night depends. If thee does 
well, it may be we shall both discover and 
cSrry her safe away from captivation : if 
thee acts as a foolish imprudent man, — and 
truly, friend, I have my fears of thee, — thee 
will both fail to help her theeself, and pre- 
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vent others doing it, who, it may be, has 
the power." 

" Old Bloody," said the captain of horse- 
thieves, with something like a gulp of emo- 
tion, '' you ar'n't respectable to a feller's 
feelings. But^ I '11 stand anything from 
you, 'cause how, you down'd ihy house in 
a fa'r tusle, and you holped the captain thar 
that holped me out of trouble. If you're 
atter ginning me a bit of wisdom, and all 
on madam's account, I'm jist the gentleman 
that h'ars you. State the case, and h'yar 
stands I confawmable." 

'' Well, friend," said Nathan, '' what I 
have to advise thee is, that thee stops where 
thee is, leaving the* rest of this matter en- 
tirely to me ; seeing that, as thee knows 
nothing of this Injun village, excepting the 
horse-pound thereof, it will not be safe for 
thee to enter. Do thee rest where thee is, 
and I will spy out the place of the maiden's 
concealing." 

'' Old feller," said Captain Ralph, '' you 
won't pretend you knows more of the place 
than me ? You don't go for to say you ever 
stole a boss here?" 
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'* Do thee be content, friend," said Na- 
than, ** to know there is not a cabin in all 
the village that is unbeknown to me : do 
thee be content with that. Thee must not 
go near the pound, until thee knows for 
certain the maid thee calls madam can be 
saved. Truly, friend, it may be we can- 
not help her to-night, but may do so to- 
morrow night." 

'* I see what you're up to," said Ralph: 
" and thar's no denying it war a natteral 
piece of nonsense to steal a boss afo' madam 
war ready to ride him. And so, old Nathan, 
if it ar' your qualified opinion I'll sarve 
madam better by snu^n' under a log, than 
by snuffin' atter her among the cabins, I'm 
jistthe gentleman to knock under, accord- 
in' to reason." 

This declaration seemed greatly to re- 
lieve the uneasiness of Nathan, who, recom- 
mending him to be as good as his word, and 
ensconce among some logs lying near the 
path, awaiting the event of his own visit to 
the heart of the village, immediately took 
his leave ; though not with the timid and 
skulking step of a spy. Wrapping his blan- 
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ket about his shoulders, and assuming the 
gait of a savage, he stalked boldly for- 
wards ; jingling under his mantle the bun- 
dle of hawk's-bells which he carried in his 
band, as if actually to invite the observation 
of such barbarians as were yet moving 
through the village. 

But this stretch of audacity, as the. lis- 
tening horse-thief was at first inclined toes- 
teem it, was soon seen to have been adopted 
with a wise foreknowledge of its effects in 
removing one of the first and greatest diffi- 
culties in the wanderer's way. At the first 
cabin was a troop of yelling curs, that 
seemed somewhat disturbed by the stran- 
ger's approach, and disposed to contest his 
right of passing scot-free ; but a jerk of 
the bells settled the difficulty in a moment; 
and the animals, mute and crest-fallen, 
slunk hastily away, as if expecting the 
crash of a tomahawk about their ears, in 
the usual summary Indian way, to punish 
their presumption in baying a warrior. 

** A right-down natteralj fine conceit!" 
muttered Captain Ralph, approvingly : 
** the next time I come a-grabbin bosses, if 
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I don't fetch a byshel of the jinglers, I 
wish I maybe kicked ! Them thar Injun 
dogs is always the devil." 

In the meanwhile, Nathan, though pro- 
ceeding with such apparent boldness, and 
relying upon his disguise as all-sufficient to 
avert suspicion, was by no means inclined 
to coflrt any such dangers as could be really 
avoided. If the light of a fire still burning 
in a wigwam, and watched by wakeful ha- 
bitants, shone too brightly from its door, 
he crept by with the greatest circumspec- 
tion ; and he 'gave as wide a berth as pos- 
sible to every noisy straggler who yet 
roamed through the village. 

There was indeed necessity for every 
precaution. It was evident that the vil-^ 
lage was by no means so destitute of de- 
fence as he had imagined, — that the war- 
riors of Wenonga had not generally obeyed 
the call that carried the army of the tribes 
to Kentucky, but had reJhained in inglo- 
rious ease and sloth in their own cabins. 
There was no other way, at least, of ac- 
counting for the dozen or more male vaga- 
bonds, whom he found at intervals stretched 
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here before a fire, where they had been 
carousing in the open air, and there lying 
asleep across the path, just where the de- 
mon of good cheer had dropped them. 

Making his own inferences from their 
appearance, and passing them with care, 
sometimes even, where their slumbers 
seemed unsound, crawling by on his face, 
he succeeded at last in reaching the central 
part of the village ; where the presence of 
several cabins of logs, humble enough in 
themselves, but far superior to the ordinary 
hovels of an Indian village, indicated the 
abiding place of the superiors of the clan, 
or of those apostate white men, renegades 
from the States, traitors to their country 
and to civilization, who were, at that day, 
in so many instances, found uniting their 
fortunes with the Indians, following, and 
even leading them, in their bloody incur- 
sions upon the frontiers. 

^ To one of those cabins Nathan made his 
way with stealthy step; and peeping 
through a chink in the logs, beheld a proof 
that here a renegade had cast his lot, in the 
appearance of some half a dozen naked 
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children, of fairer hue than the savages, 
yet not so pale as those of his own race, 
sleeping on mats round a fire, at which sat, 
nodding and dozing, the dark-eyed Indian 
mother. 

One brief, earnest look Nathan gave to 
this spectacle ; then, stealing away, he bent 
his steps towards a neighbouring cabin, 
which he approached with even greater 
precautions than before, . This was a hovel 
of logs, like the other, but of still better 
construction, having the uncommon con- 
venience of a chimney, built of sticks and 
mud, through whose low wide top ascended 
volumes of smoke, made ruddy by the 
glare of the flames below. A cranny here 
also afforded the means of spying into the 
doings within ; and Nathan, who approached 
it with the precision of one not unfamiliar 
with the premises, was not tardy to avail 
himself of its advantages. Bare naked walls 
of logs, the interstices rudely stuffed with 
moss and clay, — a few uncouth wooden 
stools, — a rough table, — a bed of skins, — 
and implements of war and the chase hung 
in various places about the room, all illu- 
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minated more brilliantly by the fire on the 
hearth than by the miserable tallow candle, 
stuck in a lamp of humid clay, that glim- 
mered on the table, — were not the only 
objects to attract the wanderer's eye. Sit- 
ting by the fire were two men, both white ; 
though the blanket and calico shirt of one, 
and the red shawl which he was just in the* 
act of removing from his brows, as Nathan 
peeped through the chink, with an uncom- 
mon darkfiess of skin and hair, might have 
well made him pass for an Indian. His 
figure was very tall, well proportioned, and 
athletic ; his visage manly, and even hand- 
some, though the wrinkles of forty winters 
furrowed deeply in his brows, and perhaps 
a certain repelling gleam, the light of smo- 
thered passions, shining from the eyes 
below, might have left that merit question- 
able with the beholder. 

The other was a smaller man, whom 
Roland, had he been present, would have 
recognised as the supposed half-breed, who 
at the partition of spoils, after the capture 
af his party and the defeat of the young 
Kentuckians, had given him a prisoner into 
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the hands of the three Piankeshaws, — in a 
word, the renegade father of Telie Doe. 
Nor was his companion less familiar to 
Nathan, who beheld in his sombre counte- 
nance the features of that identical stranger, 
seen with Doe at the fire among the assail- 
ants at the memorable ruin, whose appear- 
ance had awakened the first suspicion that 
there was more in the attack than proceeded 
from ordinary causes. 

This was a discovery well fitted to increase 
the interest, and sharpen the curiosity, of 
the man of peace : who, peering in upon 
the pair from the chink, gave all his facul- 
ties to the duty of listening and observing. 
The visage of Doe, dark and sullen at the 
best, was now peculiarly moody ; and he 
sat gazing into the fire, apparently regard- 
less of his companion, who, as he drew the 
shawl from his head, and threw it aside, 
muttered something into Doe's ears, but in 
a voice too low for Nathan to distinguish 
what he said. 'I' he whisper was repeated 
once and again, but without seeming to 
produce any impressi<(n upon Doe's eai:s ; 
at which the other growing impatient, gave. 
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to Nathan's great satisfaction, a louder voice 
to his discourse : 

'' Hark you, Jack, — Atkinson, — Dce,-^ 
Shanogenaw, — Rattlesnake, — or whatever 
you may be pleased to call yourself," he 
cried, striking the muser on the shoulder, 
*' are you mad, drunk, or asleep? Get up, 
man, and tell me, since you will tell me 
nothing else, what the devil you are dream- 
ing about ?" 

" Why, curse it," said the other, start- 
ing up somewhat in anger, but draining, 
betbre he spoke, a deep draught from an 
earthen pitcher that stood on the table, — 
** I was thinking, if you must know, about 
the youngster, and the dog's death we have 
driven him to — Christian work for Christian 
men, eh r 

^* The fate of war !" exclaimed the 
renegade's companion, with great com- 
posure ; *' we have won the battle, boy, — 
the defeated must bear the consequences." 

** Ondoubtedly," said Doe, — '* up to the 
rack, fodder or no fodder ; that's the word : 
there's no 'scaping fhem consequences, 
they must be taken as they come, — gante- 
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lope, >nre-roasting, and all. But, I say, 
DicJ^— saving your pardoti for being fami- 

ir," he added, " there's the small matter 
to be thought on in the case, — and that is, 
it was not Injuns, but rale right-down 
Christian men that brought the younker to 
the tug. It's a bad business for white- 
men, and it makes me feel oncomfortable." 

" Pooh," said the other, ^ith an air of 
contemptuous commiseration, ** you are 
growing sentimental. This comes of listen- 
ing to that confounded whimpering Telie.'" 

** No words agin the gal V cried Doe, 
sternly ; ** you may say what you like of 
me, for Vm a rascal that desarves it ; but 
I'll stand no barking agin the gal." 

^'Why, she's a good girl and a pretty 
girl, — too good and too pretty to have so 
crusty a father, — and I have nothing against 
her, but her taking on so about the younker, 
and so playing the devil with the wits and 
good-looks of my own bargain." 

** A dear bargain she is like to prove to 
all of us," said Doe, drowning his anger, 
or remorse, in another draught from the 
pitcher. '' She has cost us eleven men 
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already : it is well the bulk of the whelps 
was Wabash and Maumee dogs ; or you 
would have seen her killed and scalped, for 
all of your guns and whiskey, — you would, 
there's no two ways about it. Howsomever, 
four of 'em was dogs of our own, and two 
of them was picked off by the Jibbenainosay. 
I tell you what, Dick, I'm not the man to 
skear at a raw-head-and-bloody-bones ; 
but I do think the coming of this here 
cursed Jibbenainosay among us, just as we 
was nabbing the gal and the sodger, was as 
much as to say there was no good could 
come of it : and so the Injuns thought too 
— you saw how hard it was to bring 'em up 
to the scratch, when they found he had been 
knifing a fellow right among 'em! I do 
[ believe the crittur's Old Nick himself!" 

I " So don't I," said the other ; '' for it is 

t * quite unnatural to suppose the devil would 

ever take part against his own children." 

"Perhaps," said Doe, ** you don't believe 
in the crittur ?" 

'* Good Jack, honest Jack," replied his 
companion, '' I am no such ass." 

" Them that don't believe in h^xl, will 
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natterly go agin the devil/' muttered the 
renegade, with strong signs of disapproba- 
tion; and then added earnestly, — '* Look 
you. Squire, your'e a man that knows 
more of things than me, and the likes of 
me. You saw that 'erS Injun dead, in 
the woods under the tree, where the five 
scouters had left him a living man ?" 

** Ay," said the man of the turban ; 
^^ but he had been wounded by the horse- 
men you so madly suffered to pass the am- 
bush at the ford, and was obliged to stop 
from loss of blood and faintness. What so 
natural as to suppose the younker'fell upon 
him, (we saw the tracks of the whole party 
where the body lay,) and slashed him in 
your devil's style, to take advantage of the 
superstitious fears of the Indians?" 

** There's nothing like being a lawyer, 
sartain !" grumbled Doe. "But the war- 
rior right among us, there, at the ruin ? — 
you seed him yourself, — ^marked right in 
the thick of us ! I reckon you won't say 
the sodger, that we had there trapped up 
fast in the cabin, put the cross on that 
Injun too ?" 
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** Nothing more likely," said the sceptic; 
— ** a stratagem a bold man might easily 
execute in the dark/' 

" Well, Squire," said Doe, waxing im- 
patient, ^' you m^y jist as well work it out 
according to law that this same sodgier 
younker, that never seed Kentucky afore 
in his life, has been butchering Shawnees 
there, ay, and in this d — d town too, for 
ten years agone. Ay, Dick, it's true, jist 
as I tell you : there has been a dozen or 
more Injun warridrs struck and scalped in 
our very wigwams here, in the dead of the 
night, and nothing, in the morning, but the 
mark of the Jibbenainosay to tell who was 
the butcher. There's not a cussed warrior 
of them all that does n't go to his bed at 
night in fear ; for none knows when the 
Jibbenainosay, — the Howl of the Shaw- 
nees, — ^may be upon him. You must 
know, there was some bloody piece of 
business done in times past (Injuns is the 
boys for them things !) — the murdering of 
a- knot of innocent people — by some of the 
tribe, with the old villain Wenonga at the 
head of 'em. Ever since that, the Jibbe- 
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nainosay has been murdering among them ; 
and they hold that it's a judgment on the 
tribe, as ondoubtedly it is. And now, you 
see, that's jist the reason why the old 
chief has turned such a vagabond : for the 
tribe is rifled at him, because of his bring- 
ing such a devil on them, and they won't 
follow him to battle no more, except some 
sich riff-rafi^, vagabond rascals as them we 
picked up for this here rascality, no how. 
And so, you see, it has a sort of set the old 
feller mad : he thinks of nothing but the 
Jibbenainosay, — (that is, when he s sober ; 
though, cuss him, I believe it's all one 
when he's drunk, too,) — of hunting him 
up and killing him ; for he's jist a feller to 
fight the devil, there's no two ways about 
it. It was because I told him we was 
going to the woods on Salt, where the 
crittur abounds, and where he might get 
wind of him, that he smashed his rum-keg, 
and agreed to go with us." 

*^ Well, well," said Doe's associate, 
*' this is idle talk. We have won the 
victory, and must enjoy it. I must see 
the prize." 
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" What good can come of it?" de- 
maiided Doe, moodily: " the gal's half 
dead, and whole crazy, — or so Telie says. 
And as for your gitting any good-will out 
of her, cuss me if I believe it. And Telie 



says - 

. '* That Telie will spoil all ! I told you to 
keep the girl away from her." 

" Well, and didn't I act accordin'? I 
told her I'd murder her, if she went near 
her again — a full-blooded, rale-grit rascal 
to talk so to my own daughter, a'nt I? 
But I should like to know where's the 
good of keeping the gal from her, since it's 
all she has for comfort ?" 

** And that is the very reason she must 
be kept away," said the stranger, with a 
look malignly expressive of self-approving 
cunning: ** there must be no hope, no 
thought of security, no consciousness of 
sympathy, to make me more trouble than 
I have had already. She must know where 
she is, and what she is, a prisoner among 
wild savages; a little fright, a little despair, 
and the work is over. You understand me, 
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eh ? There is a way of bringing the devil 
himself to terms ; and as for a woman, she 
is not much more unmanageable. One 
week of terrors, real and imagined, does 
the work ; and then, my jolly Jack, you 
have won your wages." 

*' And I have desarved 'em," said Doe, 
striking his fist upon the table with vio- 
lence ; " for I have made myself jist the 

d dest rascal that was ever made of a 

white man. Lying, and cheating, and per- 
juring, and murdering — ^it's nothing better 
nor murder, that giving up theyounker, 
that never did harm to me or mine, to the 
Piankeshaws, — for they'll bum him, they 
will, d — ^n 'em ! there's no two ways about 
it. — ^There's what I've done for you ; and 
if you were to give me half the plunder, I 
reckon 'twould do no more than indamnify 
me for my rascality. And so here's the 
end on't; — you've made me a rascal, and 
you shalKpay for it." 

'* It is the only thing the world ever does 
pay for," said the stranger, with edifying 
coolness, ^* and so don't be afflicted. To He 
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a. rascal is to be a liiaii of sense, — provided 
you are a rascal in a sensible way, — that 
isy a profitable one." 

** Ay," said Doe, *' that is the doctrine 
you have been preaching ever since I 
knowed you ; and you have made a fortun' 
by it. But as for me, though I've toed the 
track after your own leading, I'm jist as 
poor as ever^ and ten times more despisa- 
ble, — 1 ami d^ — n me ; for I'am a white 
Injun, and there's nothing more despisable. 
But here's the case," he added, working 
himself into a rage, — '* I won't be a rascal 
for nothing,— I'm sworn to it : and this is 
a job you must pay for to the full vally, or 
you're none the better on it." 

"It will make your fortune," said his 
companion in iniquity: ** there was bad 
luck about us before ; but all is now safe 
— the girl will make us secure." 

" I don't see into it a bit," said Doe, 
morosely : " you were secure enoygh with- 
out her. The story of the other gal you 
know of gave you the gr^b on the landa 
and vall'ables ; and I don't see what's the 
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good to come of this here other one, no 
how/' 

''Then have you less brains, my jolly 
Jack, than I have given you credit for," 
said the other. '* The story you speak of 
is somewhait too flimBy to serve us long. 
We must have a better claim to the lands 
than can come of possession in trust for an 
heir, not to be produced till we can find 
the way to Abraham^s bosom. We have 
now obtained it: the younker, thanks to 
your Piankeshaw cut-throats, is on the 
path to Paradise; the girl is left alone, 
Sole claimant, and heiress at law. In a 
word, Jack, I design to mferry her;— ay, 
faith, will-she nill^he, I will marry her : 
and thereby, besides gratifying certain 
private whims and humours not worth 
mentioning, I will put the last finish to 
the schemfC, and step into the estate with 
a clear conscience.** 

« But the wilU the cussed old will ?" 
cried Doe. *' You've got up a cry about 
it, and there's them that won't let it drop 
so easy. What's an heir at law agin a 
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will ? You take the gal back, and the cry 
is, * Where's the true gal, the major's 
daughter?' I reckon,, you'll find you're 
jist got yourself into a trap of your own 
making!" 

" In that case," said the stranger, with a 
grin, " we must e'en act like honest men, 
and find (after much hunting and rummag- 
ing, mind you !) the major's last wilL" 

. " But your burned it !" exclaimed Doe : 
V you told me so yourself." 

'* I told you so, Jack ; but that was a 
little bit of innocent deception, to make 
you easy. I told you so, but I kept it, to 
^uard against accidents* And here it is. 
Jack," added the speaker, drawing from 
amid the folds of his blanket a roll of parch- 
ment, which he proceeded very deliberately 
to spread upon the table : '' The very diffi- 
culty you mention occurred to me : I saw 
it would not do to raise the devil without 
retaining the power to lay him. Here, then, 
is the will, that settles the affair to your 
liking. The girl and the younker are co- 
heirs together ; but the latter dying intes- 
tate, you understand, the whole falls into 
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the lap of the former. Are you easy now, 
honest Jack ? Will this satisfy you all is 
safe V 

*' It's jist the thing to an iota," ejacu- 
lated Doe, in whom the sight of the parch- 
ment seemed to awaken cupidity and exul- 
tation together : *' there's no standing agin 
it in any court in Virginnee!" 

*' Right, my boy,' said his associate. 
'* But where is the girl ? I must see her." 

** In the cabin with Wenonga's squaw, 
right over agin the Council-house," replied 
Doe, adding with animation, " but I'm 
agin your going nigh her till we settle up 
accounts jist as honestly as any two sich 
d — d rascals can. I say, by G — , I must 
know how the book stands, and how I'm 
to finger the snacks: for snacks is the 
word, or the bargain's no go." 

^^ Well, — we can talk of this on the mor- 
row." 

'* To-night's the time," said Doe ; 
"there's nothing like having an honest 
understanding of matters afore- hand. I'm 
not going to be cheated, — ^not meaning no 
offence in saying so ; land I've jist made up. 
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my mind to keep the gal out of your way 
till we've settled things to our liking.*' 

'' Spoken like a sensible rogue/' said 
the stranger, with a voice all frankness and 
approval, but with a lowering look of im- 
patience, which Nathan, who had watched 
the proceedings of the pair with equal 
amazement and interest, could observe from 
the chink, though it was concealed from 
Doe by the position of the speaker, who 
had risen from his stool, as if to depart, 
but who now sat down again, to satisfy 
the fears of his partner in villany. To 
this he immediately addressed himself, but 
in tones lower than before, so that Nathan 
could no longer distinguish his words. 

But Nathan had heard enough. The 
conversation, as far as he had distinguished 
it, chimed strangely in with all his own 
and Roland's suspicions ; there was, in- 
deed, not a word uttered that did not 
confirm them. The confessions of the 
stranger, vague and mysterious as they 
seemed, tallied in all respects with Roland's 
account of the villanous designs imputed 
to the hated Braxley ; and it was no little 
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additional proof of his identity, that, in 
addressing Doe, whom he styled through- 
out as Jack, he had^ once at least, called 
him by the name of Atkinson, — a refugee 
whose connection with the conspiracy in 
Roland's story Nathan had not forgotten* 
It was not, indeed, surprising that Abel 
Doe should possess another name; since 
it was a common practice among renegades 
like himself, from some sentiment of shame 
or other obvious reasons, to assume an alias 
and nom de. guerre, under which they ac- 
quired their notoriety: the only wonder 
was, that he should prove to be that person 
whose agency in the abduction of Edith 
would, of all other men in the world, go 
furthest to sustain the belief of Braxley 
being the principal contriver of the out- 
rage. 

Such thoughts as these may have wan- 
dered through Nathan's mind ; but hq took * 
little time to con them over. He had 
made a discovery at that moment of more 
stirring importance and interest. Allow- 
ing that Edith Forrester was the prisoner 
of wb9m the disguised stranger and his 
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sordid confederate spoke, and there was 
littte reason to doubt it, he had learned^ 
out of their own mouths, the place of her 
concealment, to discover which was the 
object of his daring visit to the village. 
Her prison-house was the wigwam of We- 
nonga, the chief, if chief be could still be 
called whom the displeasure of his tribe 
had robbed of almost every vestige of 
authority ; and thither Nathan, to whom the 
vile bargaining of the white men no longer 
offered interest, supposing he could even 
have overheard it, instantly determined to 
make his way. 

But how was Nathan to know the cabin of 
the chief from the dozen other hovels that 
surrounded the Council-house ? That was 
a question which perhaps Nathan did not 
ask himself : for creeping softly from Doe's 
hut, and turning into the street, (if such 
could be called the irregular winding space 
that separated the two lines of cabins com* 
posing the village,) ha stole forward, with 
nothing of the hesitation or doubt which 
might have been expected from one unfa- 
miliar with the village. 
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CHAPTER V. 

My brain, more busy tban the labouring spider. 
Weaves tedious snares to trap mine enemies. 

Henrt VI. 

While Nathan lay watching at the 
renegade's hut, there came a change over 
the aspect of the night, little less favour- 
able to his plans and hopes than even the 
discovery of Edith's place of concealment, 
which he had so fortunately made« The 
sky became suddenly overcast with clouds, 
and deep darkness invested the Indian vil- 
lage ; while gusts of wind, sweeping with 
a moaning sound over the adjacent hills, 
and waking the forests from their repose, 
came rushing over the village, whirring and 
fluttering aloft like flights of the boding 
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night-raven, or the more powerful bird of 
prey that had given its name to the chief- 
tain of the tribe. 

In such darkness, and with the murmur 
of the blasts and the rustling of boughs to 
drown the noise of his footsteps, Nathan 
no longer feared to pursue his way ; and 
rising boldly to his feet, drawing his blan- 
ket close around him, and assuming, as 
before, the gait of a savage, he strode for- 
wards, and, in less than a minute, was 
upon the public square, — if such we may 
call it, — the vacant area in the centre of 
the village, where stood the rude shed of 
bark and boughs, supported by a circular 
range of posts, all open, except at top, to 
the weather^ which custom had dignified 
with the title of Council-house. 

The bounds of the square were marked 
by clusters of cabins placed with happy 
contempt of order and symmetry, and by 
trees and bushes that grew among and be- 
hind them, particularly at the foot of the 
bill on one side, and, on the other, along 
the borders of the river; which, in the 
pauses of the gusts, could be heard sweep- 
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ing hard by over a broken and pebbly chan- 
nel. Patches of bushes might even be 
seen growing in places on the square itself; 
and here and there were a few tall trees, 
remnants of the old forest which had once 
OTershadowed the scene, towering aloft, 
atid sending forth on the blast such spiritual 
murmurs, and wild oraculous whispers, as 
were wont, in ancient days, to strike an 
awe through soothsayers and devotees in 
the sacred groves of Dodona. 

Through this square, looking solitude 
and desolation together, lay the path of the 
spy ; and he trode it without fear, although 
it offered an obstruction that might well 
have daunted the zeal of one less crafty 
and determined. In its centre, and near 
the Council-house, be discovered a fire, 
now burning low, but still, as the breeze 
time by time fanned the decaying embers 
into flame, sending forth light enough to 
reveal the spectacle of at least a dozen 
savages stretched in slumber around it, 
with as many ready rifles stacked round a 
post bard by. 

Their appearance, without afirighting. 
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greatly perplexed the man of peace; who 
though at first disposed to regard them as 
a kind of guard, to whom had been com- 
mitted the charge of the village and the 
peace of the community during the up- 
roar and terrors of the debauch, found rea- 
son, upon more mature inspection, to con- 
sider them a band from some neighbouring 
village, perhaps an out-going war-party, 
which, unluckily for himself, had tarried at 
the village to share the hospitalities and 
take part in the revels of its inhabitants. 
Thus, there was near the fire a huge heap 
of dried corn-husiks and prairie- grass, de- 
signed for a couch, — a kind of luxury which 
Nathan supposed the villagers would have 
scarce taken the trouble to provide, unless 
for guests, whose warlike pride and sense 
of honour would not permit them to sleep 
under cover until they had struck the 
enemy in his own country, and were re- 
turning victorious to their own ; and as a 
proof that they had shared as guests in all 
the excesses of their hosts, but few of 
them were seen huddled together on the 
couch, the majority lying about in such 
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confusion and postures as could only have 
been produced by the grossest indul- 
gence. 

Pausing a while, but not deterred by 
the discovery of such undesirable neigh- 
bours, Nathan easily avoided them by mak- 
ing the circuit of the square ; creeping 
along from tree to tree, and bush to bush, 
until he had left the whole group in the 
rear, and arrived in the vicinity of a cabin, 
which, from its appearance, might with 
propriety be supposed the dwelling of the 
most distinguished demagogue of the tribe. 
It was a cottage of logs, very similar to 
those of the renegades^ who had themselves 
perhaps built it for the chief, whose favour 
it was so necessary to purchase by every 
means in their power ; but as it consisted 
of only a single room, and that by no means 
spacious, the barbarian had seen fit to eke 
it out by a brace of summer aparments, 
being tents of skins> which were pitched at 
its ends like wings, and perhaps communi- 
cated directly with the interior, though each 
bad its own particular door of mats looking 
out upon the square. 
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All these appearances Nathan could 
easily note, in occasional gleams from the 
fire, which, falling upon the rude and 
misshapen lodge, revealed its features ob- 
scurely to the eye. It bore an air of soli- 
tude that became the dwelling of a chief. 
The soil around it, as if too sacred to be 
invaded by the profane feet of the multi- 
tude, was left overgrown with weeds and 
starveling bushes; and an ancient elm, 
rising among them, and flinging its sha- 
dowy branches wide around, stood like a 
giant watchman, to repel the gaze of the 
curious. 

This solitude, these bushes, through 
which he could crawl unobserved, and the 
shadows of the tree, offering a concealment 
equally effectual and inviting, were all cir- 
cumstances in Nathan's favour ; and giving 
one backward glance to the fire on the 
square, and then fixing his eyes on one of 
the tents, in which, as the mat at the door 
shook in the breeze, he could detect the 
glimmering of a light, and fancied he could 
even faintly hear the murmur of voices, he 
crawled among the bushes, scarcely doubts 
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ing that he was now within but a few feet 
of the unhappy maid in whose service he 
had toiled so long anjl so well. 

But the path to the wigwam was not yet 
free from obstructions. He had scarce 
pushed aside the first bush in his way, 
opening a vista into the den of leaves where 
■he looked to find his best concealment, 
before a flash of light from the fire, darting 
through the gap, and falling upon a dark 
grim visage almost within reach of his hand, 
showed him that he had stumbled unawares 
upon a sleeping savage, — ^a man that had 
evidently staggered there in his drunken- 
ness, and falling among the bushes, had 
straightway given himself up to sottish 
repose. 

For the first time a thrill smote through 
the bosom of the spy, but it was not wholly 
a thrill of dismay. There was little indeed 
in the appearance of the wretched sleeper, 
at that moment, to inspire terror; for, apart 
from the condition of helpless impotence 
to which his ungovernable appetites had re- 
duced him, he seemed to be entirely un- 
armed, — ^at least Nathan could see neither 
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knife nor tomahawk about him. But there 
was that in the grim visage, withered with 
age and seamed with many a scar, — in the 
mutilated, but bony and still nervous hand 
lying on the broad naked chest, — and in 
the recollections of the past they recalled 
to Nathan's brain, which awoke a feeling 
not less exciting, if less unworthy, than 
fear. 

In the first impulse of surprise, it is true, 
he started backwards, and grovelled flat 
upon his face, as if to beat an instant re- 
treat in the only posture which could con- 
ceal him, if the sleeper should have been 
disturbed by his approach. But the sa- 
vage slept on, drugged to stupefaction by 
many a deep and potent draught; and 
Nathan preserving his snake-like position 
only for a moment, rose slowly upon his 
hands, and peered over again upon the 
unconscious barbarian. 

But the bushes had closed again around 
him, and the glimmer of the dying fire no 
longer fell upon the barbarian. With an 
audacity of daring that marked the eager- 
ness and intensity of his curiosity, Nathan 
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with his hands pushed the bushes aside, so 
as again to bring a gleam upon the swarthy 
countenance ; which he perused with such 
feelings as left him for a time unconscious 
of the object of his enterprise, unconscious 
of everything save the spectacle before 
before him, the embodied representation of 
features which events of former years had 
painted in indelible hues on his remem- 
brance. 

The face was that of a warrior, worn 
with years, and covered with such scars as 
could be boasted only by one of the most 
distinguished men of the tribe. Deep 
seams also marked the naked chest of the 
sleeper ; and there was something in the 
appearance of his garments of dressed hides, 
which, though squalid enough, were gar- 
nished with multitudes of silver broaches 
and tufts of human hair, with here and 
there a broad Spanish dollar looped osten- 
tatiously to the skin, to prove he was any 
thing but a common brave. To each ear 
was attached a string of silver coins, strung 
together in regular gradation from the 
largest to the smallest, — a profusion of 
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wealth which could appertain only to a 
chief. 

To prove, indeed, that he was no less, 
there was visible upon his head, secured to 
the tiara, or glory ^ as it might be called (for 
such is its figure,) of badgers' hairs, which 
is so often found woven around the scalp- 
lock of a North-western Indian, an orna- 
ment consisting of the beak and claws of 
a buzzard, and some dozen or more of its 
sable feathers. These, as Nathan had pre- 
viously told the soldier, were the distin- 
guishing badges of Wenonga, or the Black- 
Vulture (for so the name is translated ;) and 
it was no less a name than Wenonga him- 
self, the oldest, most famous, and at one 
time the most powerful chief of his tribe, 
who thus lay, a wretched, squalid sot, be- 
fore the doors of his own wigwam, which 
he had been unable to reach. 

Such was Wenonga, such were many of 
the bravest and most distinguished of his 
truly unfortunate race, who exchanged 
their lands, their fathers' graves, and the 
lives of their people, for the doubtful cele^ 
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brity which the white-man is so easily dis- 
posed to allow them. 

The spy looked upon the face of the 
Indian; but there was none at hand to 
'gaze upon his own, to mark the hideous 
frown of hate, and the more hideous grin 
of delight, that mingled on and distorted ^ 
his visage, as he gloated, snake-like, over 
that of the chief. As he looked, he drew 
from its sheath in his girdle, his well-worn 
but still bright and keen knife,-*— which he 
poised in one hand, white feeling, with 
what seemed extraordinary fearlessness or 
confidence of his prey, with the other along 
the sleeper's naked breast, as if regardless 
how soon he might awake. But Wenonga 
still slept on, though the hand of the white-^ 
man lay upon his ribs, and rose and fell 
with the throbs of his warlike heart. The 
knife took the place of the hand, and one 
thrust would have driven it through the 
organ that had never beaten with pity or 
remorse ; and that thrust Nathan, quiver- 
ing through every fibre with nameless joy 
and exultation, and forgetful of everything 
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but his prey^ was about to make. He 
nerved his hand for the blow, but it trem- 
bled with eagerness. He paused an in- 
stant, and before he could make a second 
effort, a voice from the wigwam struck 
upon his ear, and the strength departed 
from his arm. 

He staggered back, and awoke to con- 
sciousness : the soutid was repeated ; it 
was the wail of a female voice, and its 
mournful accents, coming to his ear in an 
interval of the gust, struck a new feeling 
into his bosom. He remembered the cap* 
tive, and his errand of charity and mercy. 
He drew a deep and painful breath, and 
muttering, but within the silent recesses of 
his breast, *' Thee shall not call to me in 
vain !" buried the knife softly in its sheath. 

Then crawling silently away, and leav- 
ing the chief to his slumbers, he crept 
through the bushes until he had reached 
the tent from which the mourning voice pro- 
ceeded. Still lying upon his face, he drag* 
ged himself to the door, and looking under 
the corner of the mat that waved before it 

f2 
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I 

in the windy he saw at a glance that he had 
reached the goal of his journey. 

The tent was of an oval figure, and of no 
great extent ; but being lighted only by 
a fire burning dimly in the centre of its 
earthen floor, and its frail walls darkened 
by smoke, the eye could scarcely penetrate 
to its dusky extremity. It consisted, as 
has been said, of skins, which were sup* 
ported upon poles, wattled together like 
the framework of a crate or basket; the 
poles of the opposite sides being kept 
asunder by cross-pieces, which, at the 
common centre of intersection or radiation, 
were themselves upheld by a stout wooden 
pillar. Upon this pillar, and on the slen- 
der rafters, were laid or suspended sun- 
dry Indian utensils of the kitchen and the 
field,— ^wooden bowls, earthen pans, and 
brazen pots, guns, hatchets, and fish- 
spears, with ears of corn, dried toots, 
smoked meatis, blankets, and skins, and 
many articles that had perhaps been plun- 
dered from the Long-knives, such as hal- 
ters and bridles, hats, coats, shawls, and 
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aprons, and other such gear ; among which 
was conspicuous a bundle of scalps, some 
of them with long female tresses, — the 
proofs of the prowess of a great warrior^, 
who, like the other fighting men of his 
race, accounted the goldien ringlets of a 
girl as noble a trophy of valour as the griz- 
zled looks of a veteran soldier. 

On the floor of the tent, piled against its 
sides and furthest extremity, was the raised 
platform of skins, with rude partitions knd 
curtains of mats, which formed the sleep- 
ing couch, or, perhaps we might say, the 
sleeping-apartments of the lodge. But 
these were in a great measure hidden under 
heaps of blankets, skins, and other trum- 
pery articles, that seemed to have been 
snatched in some sudden hurry from the 
floor, which they had previously cumbered. 
In fact, there was every appearance that 
the ten t^ had been for a long time used as a 
kind of store-room, the receptacle of a ban- 
dit's omnium-gatherum, and had been has- 
tily prepared for unexpected inmates. 

But these particulars, which he might 
have noted at a glance, Nathan did not 
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pause to survey. There were objects of 
greater attraction for his eyes in a group of 
three female figures : in one of whom, 
standings near the fire, and grasping the 
hands and garments of a second^ as if im- 
ploring pity or protection, her hair dishe- 
velled, her visage bloodless, her eyes wild 
with grief and terror, he beheld the object 
of his perilous enterprise, the lovely and 
unhappy Edith Forrester. Struggling in 
her grasp as if to escape, yet weeping, and 
uttering hurried expressions that were meant 
to soothe the agitation of the captive, was 
the renegade's daughter, Telie, who seemed 
herself little less terrified than the prisoner. 
The third person of the group was an In- 
dian beldam, old, withered, and witch-like, 
who sat crouching over the fire, warming 
her skinny hands, and only intermitting 
her employment occasionally to eye the 
more youthful pair with looks of malignant 
hatred and suspicion. 

The gale was still freshening, and the 
elm-boughs rustled loudly in the wind ; 
but Nathan could overhear every word of 
the captive, as, still grasping Telie by the 
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hand, she besought her, in the language of 
desperation, ' not to leave her, not to desert 
her at such a moment;' while Telie, still 
shedding tears, which seemed to be 
equally those of shame and sorrow, en- 
treated her to fear nothing, and permit her 
to depart. 

" They won't hurt you, — no, my father 
promised that," she said: '* it is the chief's 
house, and nobody will come nigh to hurt 
you. You are safe, lady ; but oh! my father 
will kill me, if he finds me here.'* 

^* It was your father that caused it all !" 
cried Edith, with a vehement change of 
feeling: '*it was he that betrayed us, he 
that killed, oh ! killed my Roland ! Go ! 
— I hate you ! Heaven will punish you for 
what you have done ; Heaven will never 
forgive the treachery and the murder. — Go, 
go ! they will kill me, and then all will be 
well, — ^yes, all will be well !" 

But Telie, thus released, no longer sought 
to fly. She strove to obtain and kiss the 
hand that repelled her, sobbing bitterly, 
and reiterating her assurances that no harm 
was designed the maiden. 

'* No, — no harm! Do I not know it all!" 
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exclaimed Edith, again giving way to her 
fears, and grasping Telie's arm. ^'Vau are 
not like your father : if you betrayed me 
once, you will not betray me again. Stay 
with me, — yes, stay with me, and I'll for- 
give you, — ^forgive you all. That man, — ; 
that dreadful man ! I know him well : he 
will come: — ^he has murdered my cousin, 
and he is — oh Heaven, how black a villain! 
Stay with me, Telie, to protect me from 
that man ; stay with me, and I'll forgive 
all you have done." 

It was with such wild entreaties Edith, 
agitated by an excitement that seemed al- 
most to have unsettled her brain, still urged 
Telie not to abandon her ; while Telie, 
repeating eigain and again her protestations 
that UQ injury was designed or could hap- 
pen, and that the old woman at the fire 
was specially deputed to protect her and 
would do so, begged to be permitted to go, 
insisting, with every appearance of sincere 
alarm, that her father would kill her if she 
remained, — that he had forbidden her to 
come near the prisoner, which, neverthe- 
less, she had secretly done, and would do 
again, if she could this time avoid discovery. 
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But her protestations were of little avail 
in moving Edith to her purpose ; and it 
was only when the latter, worn out by 
suffering and agitation, and sinking help* 
less on the couch at her feet, had no 
longer the power to oppose her, that Telie 
hurriedly, yet with evident grief and 
reluctance, tore herself away. She pressed 
the captive's hand to her lips, bathed it in 
her tears, and then, with many a backward 
glance of sorrow, stole from the lodge. 

Nathan crawled aside as she passed out, 
and watching a moment until she had 
fled across the square, returned to his 
place of observation. He looked again 
into the tent, and his heart smote him with 
pity as he beheld the wretched Edith sitting 
in a stupor of despair, her head sunk upon 
her breast, her hands clasped, her ashy 
lips quivering, but uttering no articulate 
sound. *' Thee prays Heaven to help thee, 
poor maid!" he muttered to himself: 
** Heaven denied the prayer of them that 
was as good and as lovely ; but thee is not 
yet forsaken !" 

He took his knife from its sheath, and 
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turned his eyes upon the old hag, who sat 
at the fire with her back partly towards 
him, but her eyes fastened upon the cap* 
tive, over whom they wandered with the 
fierce and unappeasable malice that was 
in those days seen rankling in the breast 
of many an Indian mother, and expended 
upon prisoners at the stake with a savage^ 
nay, a demoniacal zeal, that might have 
put warriors to shame. In truth, the un- 
lucky captive had always more to appre- 
hend from the squaws of a tribe than from 
its warriors ; and their cries for vengeance 
often gave to the torture wretches whom 
even their cruel husbands were inclined to 
spare. 

With knife in hand, and murderous 
thoughts in. his heart, Nathan raised a 
corner of the mat, and glared for a moment 
upon the beldam. But the feelings of the 
white-man prevailed ; he hesitated, faltered, 
and dropping the mat in its place, retreated 
silently from the door. Then restoring 
his knife for a second time to its sheath, 
listening awhile to hear if the drunken 
Wenonga yet stirred in his lair, and taking 
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a survey of the sleepers at the nearly ex- 
tinguished fire, he crept away, retraced 
his steps through the village to the place 
where he had left the captain of horse- 
thieves, whom — to the shame of that 
worthy be it spoken — he found fast locked 
in the arms of Morpheus, and breathing 
such a melody from his upturned nostrils 
as might have roused the whole village 
from its repose, had not that been at least 
twice as sound and deep as his own. 

" Tarnal death to me !" said he, rubbing 
his eyes when Nathan shook him from his 
slumbers, " I war nigh gone in a dead 
snooze 1 — being as how I ar'n't had a true 
reggelar mouthful of snortin' this h'yar no 
time, — considering I always took it with 
my hoptical peepers right open. But I say. 
Bloody Nathan, what's the last news from 
the abbregynes and anngelliferous madam !" 

" Give me one of thee halters," said 
Nathan, *' and do thee observe now what 
I have to say to thee." 

'* A halter!" cried Ralph, in dudgeon; 
you ar'nt for doing all, and the hoss-steal- 
ing too ?" 
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^'•Friend," said Nathan, '* with this 
halter I must bind one that sits in watch 
over the maiden ; and, truly, it is better it 
should be so, seeing that these hands of 
mine have never been stained with the 
blood of Woman." 

'* And you have found my mistress, old 
Bloody ?" said Ralph, in a rapture. " Jist 
call the Captain, and let's be a doing!'' 

'* He is a brave youth, and a youth of 
mighty heart," said Nathan, ** but this is 
no work for them that has never seen the 
ways of an Injun village. Now, friend, 
does thee hear me ? The town is alive with 
fighting-men, and there is a war-party of 
fourteen painted Wyandotts sleeping on 
the Council-square. But don't thee be 
dismayed thereupon ; for truly these as- 
sassin creatures is all besotted with drink ; 
and were there with us but ten stout young 
men of Kentucky, I do truly believe we 
could knock every nbturdering dog of 'em 
on the head, and nobody the wiser. — Does 
thee hear, friend ? Do but thee own part 
in this endeavour well, and we will save 
the young and tender maid thee calls 
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madam. Take theeself to the pound, which 
thee may do safely by following the hill ; 
pick out four good horses, fleet and strong, 
and carry them safely away, going up the 
valley,— mind, friend, thee must go up, as 
if thee was speeding thee way to the Big 
Lake, instead of to Kentucky : then, when 
thee has ridden a mile, thee may cross the 
brook, and follow the hills, till thee has reach- 
ed the hiding-place that we did spy from 
out upon this village. Thee hears, friend? 
There thee will find the fair maid Edith ; 
which I will straightway fetch out of her 
bondage. And, truly, it may be, that I 
have learned that this night, which will 
make both her and the young man thee 
calls Captain, which is a brave young man, 
both rich and happy. And now, friend, 
thee has heard me ; and thee must do 
thee duty." 

** If I don't fetch her the beautifullest 
boss that war ever seed in the woods," said 
Ralph, '* thar's no reason, except because 
the Injuns ar'n't had good luck this year in 
grabbing ! And I'll fetch him round up 
the holler, jist as you say too, and round 
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about till I strike the snuggery jist the 
same way : for thar's the way you show 
judgmatical, and I'm cl'ar of your way of 
thinking. And so now, h'yar's my fo'-paw, 
in token thar's no two ways about me, 
Ralph Stackpole, a boss to my friends, and 
a niggur to them that sarves me." 

With these words, the two associates, 
equally zealous in the cause in which they 
had embarked, parted, each to achieve his 
Own particular share of the adventure, in 
which they had left so little to be done by 
the young Virginian. 

But, as it happened, neither Roland's 
inclination nor fate was favourable to his 
playing so insignificant a part in the under- 
taking. He had remained in the place of 
concealment assigned to him, tortured with 
suspense, and racked by self-reproach, for 
more than an hour ; until, his impatience 
getting the better of his judgment, he re- 
solved to creep nigher the village, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the state of aifairs. He 
had arrived within ear-shot of the pair, and 
without overhearing all, had gathered 
enough of their conversation to convince 
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him that Edith was at last found, and that 
the blow was now to be struck for her 
deliverance. His two associates separated 
before he could reach them ; Ralph plung- 
ing among the bushes that covered the hill, 
while Nathan, as before, stalked boldly 
into the village. He called softly after the 
latter to attract his notice ; but his voice 
was lost in the gusts sweeping along the 
hill, and Nathan proceeded onwards with^ 
out heeding him. He hesitated a moment 
whether to follow, or return to his station, 
where little Peter, more obedient, or more 
prudent than himself, still lay, having re- 
solutely refused to stir at the soldier's invi- 
tation to accompany him, until finally sur- 
rendering his discretion to his anxiety, he 
resolved to pursue after Nathan, — a mea- 
sure of imprudence, if not of folly, which 
at a less exciting moment no one would 
have been more ready to condemn than 
himself. But the image of Edith in capti- 
vity, and perhaps of Braxley standing by, 
the master of her fate, was impressed upon 
his heart, as if it pricked into it with dag- 
gers ; and to remain longer at a distance 
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and in inaction was impossible. Imitating 
Nathan's mode of advance as well as he J 

could, guided by his dusky figure, and 
hoping soon to overtake him, he pushed 
forward, and was soon in the dreaded 
village. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Thou 
Solicit'st here a lady, that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike. 

Gymbeline. 

In the meanwhile Edith sat in the tent 
abandoned to despair, her mind not yet 
recovered from the stunning effect of her 
calamity, struggling confusedly with images 
of blood and phantasms of fear, the dreary 
recollections of the past mingling with the 
scarce less dreadful anticipations of the 
future. Of the battle on the hill-side she 
remembered nothing save the fall of her 
kinsman, shot down at her feet, — all she 
had herself witnessed, and all she could 
believe ; for Telle Doe's assurances, con- 
tradicted in effect by her constant tears and 
agitation, that he had been carried off to 
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captivity like herself, conveyed no convic- 
tion to her mind : from that moment events 
were pictured on her memory as the records 
of a feverish dream, including all the inci- 
dents of her wild and hurried journey to 
the Indian village. But with these broken 
and dreamlike reminiscences, there were 
associated recollections, vague, yet not the 
less terrifying, of a visage that had haunted 
her presence by day and night throughout 
the whole journey, watching over her with 
the pertinacity of an evil genius; and which, 
as her faculties woke slowly from their 
trance, assumed every moment a more dis- 
tinct and dreaded appearance in her ima- 
gination. 

It was upon these hated features, seen 
side by side with the blood-stained aspect 
of her kinsman, she now pondered in min- 
gled grief and terror ; starting occasionally 
from the horror of her thoughts only to be 
driven back to them again by the scowling 
eyes of the old crone ; who, still crouching 
over the fire, as if its warmth could never 
strike deep enough into her frozen vein^, 
watched every movement and every look- 
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with the vigilanciB, and, as it seeraed, the 
viciousness of a serpent. No ray of pity 
shone even for a moment from her forbid- 
ding, and even hideous countenance ; she 
offered no words, she made no signs of 
sympathy; and, as if to prove her hearty 
disregard or profound contempt for the 
prisoner's manifest distress, she by and by, 
to while the time, began to drone out a 
succession of grunting sounds, such as make 
up a red-man's melody, and such indeed 
as any village urchin can drum with his 
heels out of an empty hogshead. 

The song thus barbarously chaunted, at 
first startled and affrighted the captive; 
but its monotony had at last an effect which 
the beldam was far from designing. It 
diverted the maiden's mind in a measure 
from its own harassing thoughts, and thus 
introduced a kind of composure where all 
had been before painful agitation. Nay, 
^ as the sounds, which were at no time very 
loud,. mingled with the piping of the gale 
without, and the rustling of the old elm at 
the door, they lost their harshness, and 
were softened into a descant that was lul- 
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ling to the senses, and might, like a gentler 
nepenthe, have in time cheated the over- 
weary mind to repose. 

Such, perhaps, was beginning to be its 
effect. Edith ceased to bend upon the hag 
the wild, terrified looks that at first re- 
warded the music ; she sunk her head upon 
her bosom, and sat as if gradually giving 
way to a lethargy of spirit, which, if not 
sleep, was sleep's most beneficent sub- 
stitute. 

From this state of calm she was roused 
by the sudden cessation of the music ; and 
looking up, she beheld, with a renewal of 
all her alarms, a tall man, standing before 
her, his face and figure both enveloped in 
the folds of a huge blanket, from which, 
however, a pair of gleaming eyes were seen 
ri vetted upon her countenance. At the 
same time, she observed that the old Indian 
woman had risen, and was stealing softly 
from the apartment. Filled with terror, 
she would have rushed after the hag to 
claim her protection: but she was im- 
mediately arrested by the visitor, who, 
seizing her by the arm firmly, yet with an 
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air of respect, and suffering his blanket to 
drop to the ground, displayed to her gaze 
features that had long dwelt its darkest 
phantoms upon her mind. As he seized 
her, he muttered, and still with an accent 
of the most earnest respect, — '* Fear me 
not, Edith ; I am not yet an enemy." 

His voice, though one of gentleness, and 
even of music, completed the terrors of the 
captive, who trembled in his hand like a 
quail in the clutches of a kite, and would, 
but for his grasp, as powerful to sustain as 
to oppose, have fallen to the floor. Her 
lips quivered, but they gave forth no sound; 
and her eyes were fastened upon his with 
a wildness and intensity of glare that 
showed the fascination, the temporary self- 
abandonment of her spirit. 

'' Fear me not, Edith Forrester," he 
repeated, with a voice even more soothing 
than before : ** You know me ; — I am no 
ravage ; — I will do you no harm." 

**Yes, — ^yes, — yes," muttered Edith at 
last, but in the tones of an automaton, they 
were so broken and inarticulate, yet so 
unnaturally calm and unimpassioned — ** I 
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know you, — ^yes, yes, I do know you, and 
know you well. You are Richard Brax- 
ley,-^the robber, and now the persecutor 
of the orphan ; and this hand that holds 
bie is red with the blood of my cousin* 
Oh, villain ! villain ! are you not yet con- 
tent?" 

** The prize is not yet won," replied the 
other, with a smile that seemed intended to 
express his contempt of the maiden's in- 
vectives, and his ability to forgive them : 
*' I am indeed Richard Braxley,— the friend 
of Edith Forrester, though she will not 
believe it, — a rough and self-willed one, it 
may be, but still her true and unchangeable 
friend. Where will she look for a better ? 
Anger has not alienated, contempt has not 
estranged me: injury and injustice still find 
me the same. I am still Edith Forrester's 
friend ; and such, in the sturdiness of my 
affection, I will remain, whether my fair 
mistress will or no. — But you are feeble 
and agitated : sit down and listen to me. 
m^ I have that to say which will convince my 

thoughtless fair the day of disdain is now 



over.'^ 
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All these expressions, though uttered 
with seeming blandness, were yet accom- 
panied by an air of decision, and even com-* 
mand, as if the speaker were conscious the 
maiden was fully in his power, and not 
unwilling she should know it. But his 
attempt to make her resume her seat upon 
the pile of skins from which she had so 
wildly started at his entrance was resisted 
by Edith, who, gathering courage from 
desperation, and shaking his hand from her 
arm, as if snatching it from the embraces 
of a serpent, replied, with even energy, — 
'' I will not sit down, — I will not listen 
to you. Approach me not — touch me 
not. You are a villain and murderer, and I 
loathe, oh ! unspeakably loathe your pre- 
sence. Away from me, or " 

* * Or," interrupted Braxley , with the sneer 
of a naturally mean and vindictive spirit^ 
*• you will cry for assistance ! From whom 
do you expect it ? From wild, murderous, 
besotted Indians, who, if roused from their 
drunken slumbers, would be more likely to 
assail you with their hatchets, than to weep 
for your sorrows ? Know, fair Edith, that 
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you are now in their hands ; — that there is 
not one of them who would not rather see 
those golden tresses hung blackening in the 
smoke from the rafters of his wigwam, than 
floating over the brows they adorn . — Look 
aloft : there are ringlets of the young and 
fair, the innocent and tender, swinging 
above you ! — Learn, moreover, that from 
these dangerous friends there is none who 
can protect you, save me. Ay, my beau- 
teous Edith," he added, as the captive, 
overcome by the representation of her perils 
so unscrupulously, nay, so sternly made, 
sank almost fainting upon the pile, 'Mt is 
even so; and you must know it. It is 
needful you should know what you have to 
expect, if you reject my protection. But 
that you will not reject ; in faith, you can- 
ftot! The time has come, as I told you it 
would, when your disdainful scruples — I 
speak plainly, fair Edith ! — are to be at an 
end. I swore to you,— ^and it was when 
your scorn and unbelief were at the highest 
— that you should yet smile upon the man 
you disdained, and smile upon no other. 
It was a rough and uncouth ^threat for a 
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lover ; but my mistress would have it so. 
It was a vow breathed in anger : but it was 
a vow not meant to be broken. You trem- 
ble ! I am cruel in my wooing ; but this is 
not the moment for compliment and decep- 
tion. You are mine, Edith : I swore it to 
myself, — ay, and to you. You cannot 
escape. You have driven me to extremi- 
ties ; but they have succeeded. You are 
mine ; or you are — ^nothing." 

'* Nothing let it be," said Edith, over 
whose mind, prone to agitation and terror, 
it was evident the fierce and domineering 
temper of the individual could exercise an 
irresistible control, — ^and who, though yet 
striving to resist, was visibly sinking before 
his stern looks and menacing words, — " let 
it be nothing! Kill me, if you will, aS 
you have already killed my cousin. — Oh ! 
mockery of passion, of humanity, of de- 
cency, to speak to me thus ; — to me, the 
relative, the more than sister of him you 
have so basely and cruelly murdered !" 

" I have murdered no one," said Brax- 
ley, with stony composure ; '* and, if yout 
will but listen patiently, you will find 
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I am stained by no crime save that of 
loving a woman who forces me to woo her 
like a master,rather than a slave. YouF' 
cousin is living, and in safety." 

•* It is false," cried Edith^ wringing her 
hands; **with my o>yn eyes I saw him 
fall, and fall covered with blobd !" 

*' And from that moment you saw no- 
thing more," rejoined Braxley. ** The 
blood came from the veins of others : he 
was carried away alive, and almost unhurt. 
He is a captive, — a captive like yourself. 
Artd" why"?. Shall I remind my fair Edith 
how much of her hostility and scorn lowed 
to her hot and foolish kinsman ? how he 
persuaded her the love she so naturally 
bore so near a relative was reason enough 
to reject the affection of a suitor ? how im- 
possible she should listen to the dictates of 
her own heart, or the calls of her interest, 
while misled by a counsellor so indiscreet, 
yet so trusted ? Before that unlucky young 
man stepped between me and my love, 
Edith Forrester could listen, — ^nay, and . 
could smile. — Nay, deny it, if you will ; 
but hearken. Your cousin is safe ;--rely 
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upon that; but rely he will never again 
see the home of his birth, or the kins- 
woman whose fortunes he has so opposed, 
until she is the wife of the man he mis- 
judges and hates. He is removed from my 
path : it was necessary to my hopes. His 
life is, at all events, safe : his deliverance 
rests with his kinswoman. When she has 
plighted her troth, and surely she will 
plight it—" 

** Never! never!" cried Edith, starting 
up, her indignation for a moment getting 
the better of her fears ; '* with one so false 
and treacherous, so unprincipled and un- 
grateful, so base and revengeful, — ^with 
such a man, with such a villain, never! no, 
never !" 

''I am a villain indeed, Edith," said 
Braxley, but with exemplary coolness : 
** all men are so. Good and evil are sown 
together in our natures, and each has its 
season and its harvest. In this breast, as 
in the breast of the worst and the noblest. 
Nature set, at birth, an angel and a devil, 
either to be the governor of my actions, as 
either should be best encouraged. If the 
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devil be now at work, and have been for 
months, it was because your scorn called 
him from his slumbers. Before that time> 
Edith, I was under the domination of my 
angel : — ^who then called, or who deemed 
me a villain ? Was I then a robber and 
persecutor of the orphan ? Am I now ? 
Perhaps so; but it is yourself that have 
made me so. For you I called up my 
evil-genius to my aid ; and my evil-genius 
aided me. He bade me woo no longer 
like the turtle, but strike like the falcon. 
Through plots and stratagems, through 
storms and perils, through battle and blood, 
I have pursued you, and I have conquered 
at last. The captive of my sword and my 
spear, you will spurn my love no longer ; 
for, in truth, you cannot. I came to ihe 
wilderness to seek an heiress for your 
uncle's wealth : I have found her. But she 
returns to her inheritance the wife of the 
seeker! In a word, my Edith — ^for why 
should I, who am now the master of your 
fate, forbfear the style of a conqueror ? why 
should I longer sue, who have the power to 
command? — ^you are mine, — naine beyond 
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the influence of caprice or change, — ^mine 
beyond the hope of escape. This village 
you will never leave, but as a bride." 

So spoke the bold wooer, elated by the 
consciousness of successful villany, and 
perhaps convinced from long experience of 
the timorous, and doubtless feeble charac- 
ter of the maid, that a haughty and over- 
bearing tone would produce an impression, 
howevier painful it might be to her, more 
favourable to his hopes, than the soft hypo- 
crisy of suing. He was manifestly re- 
solved to wring from her fears the consent 
not to be obtained froui her love. Nor had 
he miscalculated the power of such a dis- 
play of bold, unflinching, energetic deter* 
minatton to consummate all hid schemes, in 
awing, if not bending her youthful spirit. 
She seemed indeed stunned, wholly over- 
powered by his resolved and violent man- 
ner : and she had scarcely strength to mut- 
ter the answer that rose to her lips. 

'* If it be so," she faltered out, ** this 
village then I must never leave ; f(X here T 
will die, die even by the hands of barba- 
rians, and die a thousand times, ere I look 
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upon you, base and cruel man, with any 
but the eyes of detestation. I hated you 
ever, — I hate you yet.'* 

'* My fair mistress," said^ Br^xley, with 
a sneer that might well have bfecome the lip 
of the devil he had pronounced the thep 
ruler of his breast, *' knows not all the 
alternative. Death is a boon the savages 
may bestow when the whim takes them ; 
but before that they must show their 
affection for their prisoner. There are 
many that can admire the bright eyes and 
ruddy cheeks of the white maiden ; and 
some one, doubtless, will admit the stran- 
ger to a comer of his wigwam and his 
bosom ! Ay, madam, I will speak plainly, 
— it is as the wife of Richard Braxley, or 
of a pagan savage, you go out of the tent 
of Wenonga. Or why go out of the tent 
of Wenonga at all ? Is Wenonga insensible 
to the beauty of his guest ? The hag that 
I drove from the fire seemed already to see 
in her prisoner the maid that was to rob 
her of her husband." 

'* Heaven help me !" exclaimed Edith, 
sinking again to her seat, wholly overcome 
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by the horrors it was the object of the wooer 
to accumulate on her mind. He noted the 
effect of his threat, and stealing up, he 
took her trembling, almost lifeless hand, 
adding, but in a softer voice,— 

" Why will Edith drive one who adores 
her to these extremities ? Let hdr smile 
but as she smiled of yore, and all will yet 
be well. One smile secures her deliverance 
from all that she dreads, her restoration to 
her home and to happiness. With that 
smile, the angel again awakes in my bo. 
som, and all is love and tenderness !" 

** Heaven help me!" iterated the trem- 
bling girl, struggling to shake off Braxley's 
hand. But she struggled feebly, and in 
vain ; and Braxley, in the audacity of his 
belief that he had frightened her into a 
more reasonable mood, proceeded the 
length of throwing an arm around his al- 
most insensible victim. 

But heaven was not unmindful of the 
prayer of the desolate and helpless maid. 
Scarce had his arm encircled the waist of 
the captive, when a pair of arms, long and 
brawny, infolded his body as in the hug of 
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an angry bear, and in an instant he lay 
upon his back on the floor^ a knee upon his 
breast, a hand at his throat, and a knife, 
glittering blood-red in the light of the fire, 
flourished within an inch of his eyes ; while 
a voice, subdued to a whisper, yet distinct 
as if uttered in tones of thunder, muttered 
in his ear, — ** Speak, and thee dies!" 

The attack so wholly unexpected, so 
sudden, and so violent, was as irresistible 
as astounding ; arid Braxley, unnerved by 
the surprise and by fear, succumbing as to 
the stroke of an avenging angel, the protec- 
tor of innocence, whom his villany had 
conjured from the air, lay gasping on the 
earth without attempting the slightest re- 
sistance, while the assailant^ dropping his 
knife and producing a long cord of twisted 
leather, proceeded with inexpressible dex- 
terity and speed, to bind his limbs, which 
he did in a manner none the less effectual 
for being so hasty. An instant sufficed to 
secure him hand and foot ; in another, a 
gag was clapped in his mouth and secured 
by a turn of the rope round his neck : at 
the third, the conqueror, thrusting his hand 
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into his bosom, tore from it the stolen will, 
which he immediately after buried in his 
own. Then, spuming the baffled villain 
into a comer, and flinging over his body a 
pile of skins and blankets, until he was en- 
tirely hidden from sight, he left him to the 
combined agonies of fear, darkness, and 
suffocation. 

Such was the rapidity, indeed, with which 
the whole affair was conducted, that Brax- 
ley had scarce time to catch a glimpse 
of his assailant's countenance; and that 
glimpse, without abating his terror, took 
but little from his amazement. It was the 
countenance of an Indian, — or such it 
seemed, — grimly and hideously painted 
over with figures of snakes, lizards, skulls, 
and other savage devices, which were re- 
peated upon the arms, the half-naked bo- 
som, and even the squalid shirt, of the vic- 
tor. One glance, in the confusion and 
terror of the moment, Braxley gave to his 
extraordinary foe ; and then the mantles 
piled upon his body concealed all objects 
from his eyes. 

In the meanwhile Edith, not less con- 
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founded, sal cowering with terror, until 
the victor, having completed his task, 
sprang to her side, — a movement, however, 
thai only increased her dismay, — crying 
with warning gestures, " Fear not and 
speak not; — ^up and away!" when, per- 
ceiving she recoiled from him with all her 
feeble strength, and was indeed unable to 
rise, he caught her in his arms, muttering 
" Thee is safe — thee friends is nigh!" and 
bore her swiftly, yet noiselessly, from the 
tent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I 

Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 

CORIOLANUS. 

The night was even darker than before; 
the fire of the Wyandotts on the square 
had burned so low as no longer to send 
even a ray to the hut of Wenonga, and the 
wind, though subsiding, still kept up a 
sufficient din to drown the ordinary sound 
of footsteps. Under such favourable cir- 
cumstances, Nathan (for, as may be sup- 
posed, it was this faithful friend who had 
snatched the forlorn Edith from the grasp 
of the betrayer,) stalked boldly from the 
hut, bearing the rescued maiden in his 
arms, and little doubting that, having thus 
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^o successfully accomplished the first and 
greatest step in the enterprise, he could ^ 
how conclude it in safety, if not with 
ease. 

But there were perils yet to be encoun- 
tered which the man of peace had not 
taken into anticipation, and which, indeed, 
would not have existed, had his foreboding 
doubts of the propriety of admitting either 
of his associates^ and honest Stackpole es-^ 
pecially, to a share of the exploit, been 
suffered to influence his counsels to the 
exclusion of that worthy but unlucky per- 
sonage altogether. He had scarce stepped 
from the tent^door before there arose on 
the sudden, and at no great distance from 
the square over, which he was hurrying his 
precious burthen, a horrible dm, — ^a stamp* 
ing, sncNTting, galloping, and neighing of 
horses, as if a doasen famished bears or 
wolves had suddenly made their way into 
the Indian pin-fold> carrying death and 
distraction into the whole herd. And this 
alarming om^n was almost instantly foU 
lowed by 4a increase of all the uproar, aft 
if the aiKimals had broken loose from the 
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pound, and were rushing, mad with terror, 
towards the centre of the village. 

At the first outbreak of the tumult, Na- 
than had dropped immediately into the 
bushes before the wigwam ; but perceiv- 
ing that the sounds increased^ and were 
actually drawing nigh , and that the sleep- 
ers were waking on the square, he sprang 
again to his feet, and, flinging his blanket 
around Edith, who was yet incapable of 
aiding herself, resolved to make a bold 
effort to escape while darkness and the 
confusion of the enemy permitted. There 
was, in truth, not a moment to be lost. 
The slumbers of the barbarians, prover- 
bially light at all times, and readily bro- 
ken even when the stupor of drunkenness 
has steeped their faculties, were not proof 
against sounds at once so unusual and so 
uproarious. A sudden yell of surprise^ 
bursting from one point, was echoed by 
another and another voices and in a mo- 
ment the square resounded with these 
signals of alarm, added to the wilder 
screams which some of them set up, of 
''Long-knives! Long-knives!" as if the 
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savages supposed themselves suddenly be- 
set by a whole army of charging Kentuc- 
kians. 

It was at this moment of dismay and 
confusion that Nathan rose from the earth, 
and, all other paths being now cut off, 
darted across a corner of the square to- 
wards the river, which was in a quarter 
opposite to that whence the sounds came, 
in hopes to reach the alder-thicket on its 
banks before being observed. And this, 
perhaps, he would have succeeded in 
reaching, had not Fortune, which seemed 
this night to give a loose to all her fickle- 
ness, prepared a new and greater diflBculty. 

As he rose from the bushes, some savage, 
possessed of greater presence of mind than 
his fellows, cast a decaying brand from the 
fire into the heap of dried grass and maize- 
husks, designed for their couches, which, 
bursting immediately into a furious flame, 
illuminated the whole square and village^ 
and revealed, as it was designed to do, the 
cause of the wondrous uproar. A dozen 
or more horses were instantly seen gallop- 
ing into the square, followed by a larger 
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and denser herd behind, all agitated by 
terror, all plunging, rearing, prancing and 
kicking, as if possessed by a legion of evil 
spirits, though driven, as was made appar- 
ent by the yells which the Indians set up 
on seeing him, by nothing more than the 
agency of a human being. 

At the first flash of the flames seizing 
upon the huge bed of straw, and whirling 
up in the gust in a prodigious volume, Na- 
than gave up all for lost, not doubting that 
he would be instantly seen and assailed. 
But the spectacle of their horses dashing 
madly into the square, with the cause of 
the tumult seen struggling among them, 
in the apparition of a white-man sitting 
aloft entangled inextricably in the thickest 
of the herd, and evidently borne forward 
with no consent of his own, was metal more 
attractive for Indian eyes; and Nathan 
perceived that he was not only neglected in 
the confusion by all, but was likely to re- 
main so long enough to enable him to put 
the thicket betwixt him and the danger of 
discovery. 

'' The knave has endangered us, and to 
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the value of the scalp on his own fooli3h 
head;" muttered Nathan, his indignation 
speaking in a voice louder than a whisper : 
** but, truly, he will pay the price : and, 
truly, his loss is tiie maiden's redeeming !" 

He darted forwards as he spoke ; but his 
words had reached the ears of one, who, 
cowering like himself among the weeds 
around Wenonga's hut, now started sud- 
denly forth, and displayed to his eyes the 
young Virginian, who, rushing eagerly up^ 
clasped the rescued captive in his arms, 
crying, — ** Forward now, for the love of 
Heaven! forward, forward!" 

" Thee has ruined all ! " cried Nathan, 
with bitter reproach, as Edith, rousing 
from insensibility at the well-known voice, 
opened her eyes upon her kinsman, and, 
all unmindful of the place of meeting, un* 
conscious of every thing but his presence^ 
— ^the presence of him whose supposed 
death she had so long lamented, — ^sprang 
to his embrace with a cry of joy that was 
heard over the whole square, a tone of 
happiness, pealing above the rush of the 
winds and the uproar of men and animds. 
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** Thee has ruined all, — ^theeself and the 
maid 1 Save thee own life ! " 

With these words, Nathan strove to tear 
Edith from his grasp, to make one more 
effort for her rescue ; and Roland, yielding 
her to his superior strength, and perceiving 
that a dozen Indians were running against 
them^ drew his tomahawk, and, with a 
self-devotion which marked his love, his 
consciousness of error, and his heroism of 
character, waved Nathan away, while he 
himself rushed back upon the pursuers, 
not so much, however, in the vain hope of 
disputing the path, as, by laying down 
.his, life on the spot, to purchase one more 
hope of escape to his Edith. 

The act, so unexpectedly, so audaciously 
bold, drew a shout of admiration from throats 
which had before only uttered yells of fury : 
but it wras mingled with fierce laughter, as 
the savages, without hesitating at, or in* 
deed seeming at all to regard his menacing 
position, ran upon him in a body, and 
avoiding the only blow they gave him the 
power to make, seized and disarmed him, 
— a result that, notwithstanding his fierce 
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and furious struggles, was effected in less 
space than we have taken to describe it. 
Then, leaving him in the hands of two of 
their number, who proceeded to bind him 
securely, the others rushed after Nathan, 
who, though encumbered by his burthen, 
again inanimate, her arms clasped around 
his neck, as they had been round that of 
her kinsman, made the most desperate 
exertions to beair her off, seeming to regard 
her weight no more than if the burthen 
had been a cushion of thistle-down. He 
ran for a moment with astonishing activity, 
leaping over bush a|id gully, where such 
crossed his path, with such prodif^ipus 
strength and suppleness of frame, as to 
the savages appeared little short of miracu- 
lous; and it is more than probable he 
might have effected his escape had he 
chosen to abandon the helpless Edith. As 
it was, he for a time bade fair to make 
his retreat good. He reached the low 
thicket that fringed the river, and one 
more step would have found him in at least 
temporary security. 
But that step was never to be taken. 
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As he approached, two tall barbarians sud- 
denly sprang from the cover, where they 
had been taking their drunken slumbers ; 
and responding with exulting whoops to 
the cries of the others, they leaped forward 
to secure him. He turned aside, running 
downwards to where a lonely wigwam, sur- 
rounded by trees, oiFered the concealment 
of its shadow. But he turned too late ; 
a dozen fierce wolf-like dogs, rushing from 
the cabin, and emboldened by the cries of 
the pursuers, rushed upon him, hanging to 
his skirts, and entangling his legs, rending 
and tearing all the while, so that he could 
fly no longer. The Indians were at his 
heels : their shouts were in his ears ; their 
hands were almost upon his shoulders. He 
stopped, and turning towards them, with 
a gesture and look of desperate defiance, 
and still more desperate hatred, exclaimed, 
— ** Here, devils ! cut and hack ! your 
time has come, and I am the last of them ! " 
And holding Edith at the length of his arm, 
he pulled open his garment, as if to invite 
the death-stroke. 

But his death, at least at that moment. 
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wad not sought after by the Indians. They 
seized him, and^ Edith being torn from 
his hands, dragged him with endless 
whoops, towards the fire, whither they 
had previously borne the captured Roland, 
over whom, as over himself, they yelled 
their triumph ; while screams of rage from 
those who had dashed among the horses 
after the daring white man who had been 
seen among them, and the confusion that 
still prevailed, showed that he also had 
fallen into their hands. 

The words of defiance which Nathan 
breathed at the moment of yielding were 
the last he uttered. Submitting passively 
to his fate, he was dragged onwards by a 
dozen hands, a dozen voices around him 
vociferating their surprise at his appear- 
ance even more energetically than the joy 
of their triumph. His Indian habiliments 
and painted body evidently struck them 
with astoilishment, which increased as 
they drew nearer the fire, and could better 
distinguish the extraordinary devices he 
had traced so carefully on his breast and 
visage. Their looks of inquiry, their ques-* 
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tioDs, jabbered freely in broken English as 
well as in their own tongue» Nathan re- 
garded no more than their taunts and 
menaces> replying to these, as to all, only 
with a wild and haggard stare, which 
seemed to awe several of the younger war- 
riors, who began to exchange looks of pe- 
culiar meaning. At last, as they drew 
nearer the fire, an old Indian staggered 
among the group, who made way for him 
with a kind of respect, as was, indeed, his 
due, — for he was no other than the old 
Black-Vulture himself. Limping up to 
the prisoner, with as much ferocity as his 
drunkenness would permit, he laid one 
hand upon his shoulder, and with the 
other aimed a furious hatchet-blow at his 
head. The blow was arrested by the 
renegade. Doe, or Atkinson, who made 
his appearance at the same time with 
Wenonga, and muttered some words in 
tiie Shawnee tongue, which seemed meqint 
to soothe the old man's fury. 

** Me Injun-man !" said the chief, ad- 
dressing his words to the prisoner, and 
therefore in the prisoner's language, — '' Me 
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kill all white man! MeWenonga: me drink 
white-man blood ! me no heart!" 

And to impress the truth of his words on 
the prisoner's mind, he laid his right hand, 
from which the axe had been removed, as 
well as his left, on Nathan's shoulder, in 
which position supporting himself, he nod- 
ded and wagged his head in the other's 
face, with as savage a look of malice as he 
could infuse into his drunken features. To 
this the prisoner replied by bending upon 
the chief a look more hideous than his own, 
and indeed so strangely unnatural and re- 
volting, with lips so retracted, features so 
distorted by some nameless passion, and 
eyes gleaming with fires so wild and un- 
earthly, that even Wenonga, chief as he 
was, and then in no condition to^>e daunted 
by anything, drew slowly back, removing 
his hands from the prisoner's shoulder, who 
immediately fell down in horrible convul- 
sions, the foam flying from his lips, and 
his fingers clenching like spikes of iron into 
the flesh of two Indians that had hold of 
him. 

Taunts, questions, and whoops were 
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heard no more among the captors, who 
drew aside from their wretched prisoner, as 
if from the darkest of their Manitoes, all 
looking on with unconcealed wonder and 
awe. The only person, indeed, who 
seemed undismayed at the spectacle, was 
the renegade, who, as Nathan shook and 
writhed in the fit, beheld the corner of a 
piece of parchment projecting from the bo- 
som of his shirt, and looking vastly like 
that identical instrument he had seen b;ut 
an hour or two before in the hands of 
Braxley. Stooping down, and making as 
if he would have raised the convulsed man 
in his arms, he drew the parchment from 
its hiding place, and, unobserved by the 
Indians, transferred it to a secret place in 
his own garments. He then rose up, and 
stood like the rest, looking upon the pri- 
soner, until the fit had passed off, which 
it did in but a few moments, Nathan start- 
ing to his feet, and looking around him in 
the greatest wildness, as if, for a moment, 
not only unconscious of what had befallen 
him, but even of his captivity. 

But unconsciousness of the latter cala- 
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mity was of no great duration^ and was 
dispelled by the old chief saying, but with 
looks of drunken respect, that had sue-* 
ceeded his insane fury — ** My brudder 
great-medicine white-man ! great white- 
man medicine ! Me Wenonga^ great Injun- 
captain, great kill-man -white-man, kill-all- 
man, man-man, sqaw-man, little papoose- 
man ! Me make medicine-man brudder- 
man! Medicine-man tell Wenonga all 
Jibbenainosay ? — ^where find Jibbenainosay ? 
how kill Jibbenainosay? kill white-man's 
devil-man ! Medicine-man tell Injun-man 
why medicine-man come Injun- town? steal 
Injun prisoner? steal Injun boss? Me 
Wenonga, — ^me good brudder medicine-' 
man." 

This gibberish, with which he seemed, be- 
sides expressing much new-born good-will, 
to intimate that its cause lay in the belief 
that the prisoner was a great white conjurer, 
who could help him to a solution of sundry 
interesting questions, the old chief pro- 
nounced with much solemnity and suavity ; 
and he betrayed an inclination to con- 
tinue it, the captors of Nsithan standing 
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by and looking on with vast and eager 
interest. 

But a sudden and -startling yell from the 
Indians who had charge of the young Virgi>- 
nian, preceded by an exclamation from the 
renegade who had stolen among them, 
upset the curiosity of the party, — or rather 
substituted a new object for admiration, 
which set them all running towards the 
fire, where Roland lay bound. The cause 
of the excitement was nothing less than 
the discovery which Doe had just made, of 
the identity of the prisoner with Roland 
Forrester, whom he had with his own hands 
delivered into those of the merciless Pianke- 
shaws, and whose escape from them, and 
sudden appearance in the Shawnee village, 
were events just as wonderful to the sa- 
vages as the supposed powers of the white 
medicine-man, his associate. 

But there was still a third prodigy to be 
wondered at. The third prisoner was 
dragged from among the horses to the fire, 
where he was ftlmost immediately recog- 
nized by half a dbzen different warriors, as 
the redoubted and incorrigible ^horse-thief, 

VOL. III. H 
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Captain Stackpole. The wonderful con- 
juror, and the wonderful young Long-knife, 
who was one moment a captive in the hands 
of Piankeshaws on the banks of the Wa- 
bash, and, the next, an invader of a Shaw- 
nee village in the valley of the Miami, were 
both forgotten : the captain of horse-thieves 
was a much more wonderful person, — or, 
at the least, a much more important prize. 
His name was howled aloud, and in a mo- 
ment became the theme of every tongue ; 
and he was instantly surrounded by every 
man in the village, — we may say, every 
woman and child too, for the alarm had 
brought the whole village into the square ; 
and the shrieks of triumph, the yells of 
unfeigned delight with which all welcomed 
a prisoner so renowned and so detested, 
produced an uproar ten times greater than 
that which gave the alarm. 

It was indeed Stackpole, the zealous and 
unlucky slave of a mistress, whom it was 
his fate to injure and wrong in every at- 
tempt he made to serve her ; and who had 
brought himself and his associates to their 
present bonds by merely toiling on thei 
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present occasion too hard in her service. 
It seemsy — for so he was used himself to 
tell the tale, — that he entered the Indian 
pound with the resolution to fulfil Bloody 
Nathan's instructions to the letter ; and he 
accordingly selected four of the best animals 
of the herd, which he succeeded in halter- 
ing without difficulty or noise. Had he 
paused here, he might have retreated with 
his prizes without fear of discovery. But 
the excellence of the opportunity, — the best 
he had ever had in his life, — ^the excellence, 
too, of the horses, thirty or forty in num- 
ber, '• the primest and beautifullest crit- 
turs," he averred, '* what war ever seed 
in a hoss-pound," with a notion which now 
suddenly beset his grateful brain, namely, 
that by carrying off the whole herd he 
could '* make anngelliferous madam rich 
in the item of hoss-flesh," proved too much 
for his philosophy and his .judgment; and 
after holding a council of war in his own 
. mind, he came to a resolution '' to steal 
the lot." 

This being determined upon, he imitated 
the example of magnanimity lately set him 

h2 
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by Nathan, stripped off and converted his 
v€nerable wrap-rascal into extemporary 
halters, and so made sure of half a dozen 
more of the be|St horses ; with which, and 
the four first selected, not doubting that 
the remainder of the herd would readily 
follow at their heels, he crept from the foM, 
to make his way up the valley, and round 
among the hills, to the rendezvous. But 
that a was a direction iii Which, as he soon 
learned to his cost, neither the horses he 
had in hand, nor those that were to follow 
in freedom, had the slightest inclination 
to go ; and there immediately ensued a 
struggle between the stealer and the stolen, 
which, in the space of a minute or less, 
resulted in the whole herd liiaking a demon- 
stration towards the centre of the village, 
whither they succeeded both in carrying 
themselves and the vainly resisting horse- 
thief, who was bome along oa the backs of 
those he had haltered, like a land-bird on 
the bosom of a torrent, incapable alike pf 
resisting or escaping the flood. 

In this manner, he Was taken in a' trap 
of his own tnaking, as many a better and 
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wiser man of the world has been, and daily 
is ; and it was no melioration of his dis- 
tress to think he had whelmed his asso- 
ciates in bis ruin 9 and defeated the best and 
last hopes of his benefactress. It was with 
such feelings at his heart that he was 
dragged up to the fire, to be exulted over 
and scolded at as long as it should seem 
good to his captors. But the latter, exhausted 
by the day's revels, and satisfied with their 
victory, so complete and so bloodless, soon 
gave over tormenting him, resolving, how- 
ever, that he should be soundly beaten at 
the gantelope on the morrow, for the es- 
pecial gratification, and in honour of the 
Wyan<Jott party, their guests. 

This resolution being made, he was, like 
Roland and Nathan, led away bound, each 
being bestowed in a different hut, where 
they were committed to safer guards than 
had been appointed to watch over Edith ; 
and, in an hour after, the village was again 
wrapped in repose. The last to betake 
themselves to their rest were Doe, and his 
'confederate, Braxley, the latter of whom 
had been released from his disagreeable 
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bonds when Edith was carried back to the 
tent. It was while following Doe to his 
cabin, that he discovered the loss of the 
precious document, upon the possession of 
which he had built so many stratagems 
and so many hopes of success. His agita- 
tion and confusion were so great at the 
time of Nathan's assault, that he was wholly 
unaware it had been taken from him 
by this assailant ; and Doe, to whom its 
possession opened newer and bolder pros- 
pects, and who had already formed a de- 
sign for using it to his own advantage, af- 
fected to believe that he had dropped it on 
the way, and would easily recover it on 
the morrow, as no Indian could possibly 
attach the least value to it. 

Another subject of agitation to Braxley 
was the re-appearance of his rival ; who, 
however. Doe assured him, was ** now as 
certainly a dead man as if twenty bullets 
had been driven through his body. — He is 
in the hands of the Old Vulture,'' said he, 
grimly, ** and he will burn in fire jist as^sure 
as we will, Dick Braxley, when the devil gits 
us! — that is, unless we ourselves save bim/^ 
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^'We, Jack!" said the other with a 
laugh : " and yet who knows how the wind 
may blow you ? But an hour ago you were 
as remorseful over the lad's supposed deaths 
as, you are now apparently indifferent what 
befalls him." 

'* It is true," replied Doe, coolly : " but 
see the diflFerence ! When the Piankeshaws 
were burning him, — or when I thought the 
dogs were at it, — it was a death of my 
making for him : it was /that helped him 
to the stake. But here the case is altered. 
He comes here on his own hook; the Injuns 
catch him on his own hook ; and, d — nthem ! 
they'll burn him on his own hook ! and so 
il'B no matter of my consarning. There's 
tjjie root of it." 

This explanation satisfied his suspicious 
ally ; and having conversed awhile longer 
on wliat appeared to them most wonderful 
and interesting in the singular attempt at 
the rescue, the two retired to their reposv 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Let him call m^ rogoe for being so hr officious; for I 
am proof against that title, and what shame else belongs to 
it Winter's Tale. 

The following day was one of unusual 
animation and bustle in the Indian village, 
as the prisoners could distinguish even 
from their several places of confinement, 
without, however, being sensible of the 
cause. From sunrise until after mid-day, 
they beard, at intervals, volleys of fire- 
arms shot off at the skirts oi the town, 
which, being followed by shrill faalloos as 
from those who fired them, were immedi- 
ately re-echoed by all the throats in the 
village, — ^men, women, children, and dogs 
uniting in a clamour that was plainly the 
outpouring of savage exultation and delight. 
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It seemed as if parties of warriors, return- 
ing victorious from the lands of the Long- 
knife, were time by time marching into, 
and through the village, proclaiming the 
success of their arms, and exhibiting the 
bloody trophies of their triumph. The 
hubbub increased, the shouts became more 
frequent and multitudinous, and the village 
for a second time seemed given up to the 
wildest and maddest revelry, to the sway 
of unchained demons, or of men abandoned 
to all the horrible impulses of lycanthropy. 
During all this time, the young Virginian 
lay bound in a wigwam, guarded by a brace 
of old warriors, who occasionally varied 
the tedium of watching by stalking to the 
door, where, like yelping curs paying their 
respects to passers-by, they uplifted their 
voices, and vented a yell or two in testimony 
of their approbation of what was going on 
without. Now and then, also, they even 
left the wigwam, but never for more than 
a few moments at a time; when, having 
thus amused themselves, they would re- 
turn, squat . themselves down by the 
prisoner's side, and proceed to entertain 

H 3 
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him with sundry long-winded speeches in 
their own dialect, of which, of course, he 
understood not a word. 

Wrapped in his own bitter thoughts, 
baffled in his last hope, and now grown 
indifferent what might befall him, he lay 
upon the earthern floor during the whole 
day, expecting almost every moment to 
behold some of the shouting crew of the 
village rush into the hovel and drag him 
away to the tortures, which, at that period, 
were so often the doom of the prisoner. 

But the solitude of his prison-house was 
invaded only by his two old jailers ; and it 
was not until nightfall that he beheld a 
third human countenance. At that period. 
Telle Doe stole trembling into the hut, 
bringing him food; which she set before 
him, but with looks of deep grief and 
deeper abasement, which he might have 
attributed to shame and remorse for a part 
played in the scheme of captivity, had not 
all. her actions shewn that, although ac- 
quainted with the meditated outrage, she 
was sincerely desirous to avert it. 

Her appearance awakened his dormant 
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spirits, and recalled the memory of his 
kinswoman, of whom he besought her to 
speak, though well aware she could speak 
neither hope nor comfort. But scarce had 
Telie, more abashed and more sorrowful at 
the question, opened her lips to reply, when 
one of the old Indians interposed with a 
frown of displeasure, and taking her by the 
arm, led her angrily to the door, where he 
waved her away, with gestures that seemed 
to threaten a worse reception should she 
presume to return. 

Thus thwarted and driven back again 
upon his own reflections, Roland gave him- 
self up to despondency, awaiting with sul- 
len indifference the^ate which he had no 
doubt was preparing for him. But he was 
doomed once more to experience the agita- 
tions of hope, the tormentor not less than 
the soother of existence, — the 

Brother of Fear, more g^yly clad, 

The merrier fool o' th' two yet quite as mad. 

Soon after nightfall, and when his mind 
was in a condition resembling the hovel in 
which he lay, — a cheerless ruin, lighted 
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only by occasional flickerings from a fire 
of spirit fast smonld^eFing into ashes, — ^he 
heard a step enter the door, and by and 
by a jabbering debate commenced between 
the i^w comer s^nd his guards^^ which re- 
sulted in the latter presently leaving the 
cabiur The intruder then stepped up to 
the fire, which he stirred into a flame ; and 
seating himself full in its lights revealed, 
somewl^t to Roland's surprise, the form 
and visage of the renegade^ Abel Doe, 
whose acts on the hill-side had sufficiently 
impressed his lineaments on the soldier's 
memory. He ey^d the captive for awhile 
very ewnestly^ but in deep silence, which 
Roland himself was the first tp break. 

To the soldier^ however, bent upon pre- 
serving the sullen equanimity which was 
his best substitute Cor resignation, there 
was enough in the appearance of this man 
to excite the fiercest emotions of indigna- 
tion. Others might have planned the vil- 
lany which had brought ruin and misery 
upon bis h^d ; but it was Doe who, for the 
brayp's prtQe> and with the brave's baseness, 
h^d 4et the tc^ls around him, and struck 
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the blow. It waSj indeed, only through 
the agency ^ o£ $uch an accomplice that 
Braxley could h^Y€t pnt his scbeoie^i into 
execution, or ventured even to attempt 
them. The blood boiled in his veins, as 
he surveyed the mercenary and unprinci- 
pled hireling, and strove, though in vain, 
to rise upon his fettered arms^ to give 
energy to his words of denunciation : 

^^ Villain!" he cried, ^' base caitiff! 
have you come to boast the fruits of your 
rascally crime? Mean, wretched, das- 
tardly villain!" 

'' Right, captain!" replied Doe, with a 
consenting nod of the head, '' you have 
nicked me on the right p'int : villain's the 
true word to begin on ; and, perhaps, 'twill 
be the one to end on: but that's as we 
shall conclude about it, after we have 
talked the. matter aver." 

'' Begone, wretch, -^trouble me not," 
said Roland, ^' I have nothing to Bay to 
you, but tQ curse you." 

** Well, I reckon that's natteml enough, 
too, that cussing of me," said Doe, ^^ seeing 
as how I've in a manner desarved it. But 
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But there's an end to all things, even* to 
cussing ; and, may be, you'll just take a 
jump the other way, when the gall's over. 
A friend to-day, an enemy to-morrow, as 
the saying is ; and you may just as well 
say it backwards ; for, as things turn up, 
I'm no sich blasted enemy just now, no- 
way no-now. I'm for holding a peace- 
talk, as the Injuns say, d — ^n 'm, burying 
the axe, and taking a whiff or two at the 
kinnikinick of friendship. So cuss away,' 
if it will do you good ; and. I'll stand it. 
But as for being off, why I don't mean it 
no-way. I've got a bargain to strike with 
you, and it is jist a matter to take the 
tiger- C2tt out of you, — it is, d — n it: and 
when you've heard it, you'll be in no sich 
hurry to get rid of me. But afore we be- 
gin, I've jist got a matter to ax you : and 
that is, — how the h — you cleared the old 
Piankeshaw and his young uns ?" 

*' If you have anything to propose to 
me," said Roland, smothering his wrath 
as well as he could, though scarcely hop- 
ing assistance or comfort of any kind from 
the man who had done him such injury. 
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" propose it and be brief, and trouble me 
with no questions." 

** Well now," said Doe, ** a civil ques- 
tion might as well have a civil answer ! If 
you killed the old feller and the young 
uns, you needn't be ashamed of it ; for, 
cuss me, I think all the better of you for 
it ; for it's not every feller can kill three 
Injuns that has him in the tugs, by no 
means, no-how. But, I reckon, the ram- 
scallions took to the liquor ? (Injuns will 
be Injuns, there's no two ways about it !) 
and you riz on 'em, and so payed 'em up 
scot and lot, according to their desarvings? 
You couldn't have done a better thing to 
make me beholden ; for, you see, I had 
the giving of you up to 'em, and I felt bad, 
— I did, d — ^n me, for I knew the butchers 
would burn you if they got you to the 
Wabash ; — I did. Captain, and I had bad 
thoughts about it. But it was a cussed 
mad notion of you, following us, it was, 
there's no denying ! Howsomever, I won't 
talk of that. I jist want to ax you where 
you picked up that Injun-looking feller 
that was lugging off the gal, and what's his 
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natur* I .The Injuns say, he's a conj wor : 
now I never heerd of conjurors among the 
whit?s» lik;e as among the Injuni^, a{bre I 
cut lop^ from 'em, soxdjl'm cur'ous op tb? 
subject! — I jist a}f you a civil question, 
ap4 I don't mean no harm in it. There's 
Dobpdy can make the feller put ; and, as 
for Ralph Stackpoie, blast him, hq says he 
never seed the crittur afore in his life 1" 

*' If you would have me answei 7/our 
question," said Roland, in whom Doe's 
discourse was begipning to stir up many a 
former feeling, '* you must first answer 
mine. This p^r^oa you speak of, — what is 
to be his fate ?" 

" Why, burning, I reckon : but that's 
according as be pleases the old Vulture : 
for, if he can find out what never an Injun 
Medicine has been able to do, it may be 
the old chief will feed him up, and make 
him his conjuror. They say, he's conjur- 
ing with the crittur now." 

'*And Stackpoie, — ^what will they do 
with him?" . 

" Burn him, $artain ! They're jist wait- 
ing tiU the warriors come in from the Lick- 
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ing, where, you must know, they have 
taken a hundred scalps, or so, at one grab : 
and then the feller will roast beyond all 
mention." 

'' And I, too," said the Virginian, with 
such calmness as. he could, — *' I, too^ am 
to meet the same fate V 

'* Most ondoubtedly," said Doe, with an 
ominou«^ nod of assent. '• There's them 
among us that speak well of you, as havii^ 
heart enough to be made an Injun : but 
there's them that have sworn you shall 
burn ; and bum you must ! — That is, onless 
" But he was interrupted by Roland 



exclaiming hurriedly, 

'* There is but one more to. speak of — my 
cousin ? my poor, friendless cousin ?" 

'' There," said Doe, '' you need 'nt be 
afeaxd of burning, by no means whatsom- 
ever. We did'nt catch the gal to make a 
roast of. She is safe enough ; there's one 
that will take care of her." 

'' And that one is the villain Braxley ! 
Oh, knave that you are, could you have 
the heart, — ^you who have a daughter of 
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your own, — could you have committed her 
into the arms of such a villain ?" 

^'No, by G— , I could'nt!" said Doe, 
with great earnestness : *' but another 
man's daughter is quite another thing. 
Howsomever, you need'nt take on for no- 
thing ; for he means to marry her and take 
her safe back to Virginny : and, you see, I 
bargained with him agin all rascality ; for 
I had a gal of my own, and I could'nt 
think of his playing foul with the poor 
creatur*. No; we had an understanding 
about all that, whfen we was waiting for 
yoOrOn old Salt. All Dick wants is jist a 
wife that will help him to them lands of the 
old major. And that, you see, is jist the 
whole reason of our making the grab on 
you." 

'*You confess it then!" cried Roland, 
too much excited by the bitterest of pas- 
sions to be surprised at the singular com- 
municativeness of his visiter: *'you sold 
yourself to the villain for gold ! for gold 
you hesitated not to sacrifice the happiness 
of one victim of his passions, the life of 
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another ! Oh, basest of all that bear the 
name of man, how could you do this vil- 
lany V 

** Because," replied Doe, with as much 
apparent sincerity as emphasis, — '* be- 
cause I am a d — d rascal ; — there's no sort 
of doubt about it ; and we won't be tender, 
the way we talk of it. I was an honest 
man once, captain, but I am a rascal now ; 
— ^warp and woof, skin-deep and heart- 
deep, — ^ay, to the bones and marrow, — I 
am all the way a rascal ! But don't look 
as if you was astonished already. I come 
to make a clean breast of all sorts of mat- 
ters,— jist, captain, for a little bit of your 
advantage and my own : and there's things 
coming that will make you look a leetle of 
a sight wilder ! And, first and foremost, 
to begin — Have you any particular longing 
to be out of this here Injun town, and well 
shut of the d — d fire torture?" 

'*Have I any desire to be free! Mad 
question !" 

*' Well, captain, I'm jist the man, and 
the only one, that can help you ; for them 
that would, can't, and them that can, won't. 
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— ^Andj> secondly and lastly^ captain, — as 
the passons say in the settlements, — have 
you any hankering to be the master of the 
old ma^r.yonr uncle's lands and houses?" 

** If you come to mock and torture me," 
9aid Roland, — ^but was interrupted by the 
renegade : 

'* It is jist to save you from the torture," 
saidL he, ''that I'm now speaking; for, 
cuss me, the more I think of it, the mare I 
can't stand it no* how. I'm a rascal, cap- 
tain, but I'm no tiger-cat, — especially to 
them that has n't misued me ; and there's 
the grit of a man about you, that strikes my 
feelings exactly. But, you see, captain, 
th^e's a bai^ain first to be struck between 
us, afore I comes up to the rack — But I'll 
make tarmseasy." 

''Make them what you will, and 

But, alas I where shall I find means to 
repay you ? I who am robbed of every 
thing ?" 

" Didn't I say, I could help you to the 
major's lands and houses ? and a'n't they 
a fdrtun' for an emperor ?" 

" You ! you help me ? help me to them?'' 
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'* Captain," said the reneg^ide, wJtb Sun- 
dry emphatic liods of the h%ad, '• I-m a 
sight more of a rascal than ' you 'ever 
dreamed on ! and this- snapping of y6tt iip 
by Injun deviltry, that you think s6 hard 
of, is but a small part of my tnisdoibgs : 
I've been slaving agin you this sixteen 
years, more or less, -^slaving, (that's the 
word, for I made a niggur of Hiyself,) to 
rob you of these here very lands that I*m 
now thinking of helping you to ! — You don't 
believe me, captain ? Well, — »did you ever 
hear of a certain honest fell6w of old 
Augusta, called John Atkinson?" 

"Hah!" cried the soldier, looking with 
new eyes upon the renegade ; *' you are 
then the fellow upon whose perjured 
testimony Braxley relied to sustain his 
frauds ?" 

" The identical same man, John Atkin- 
son,— or Jack, as they used to call me; 
but now Abel Doe, for convenience dake," 
said the refugee, with great composure ; 
" and so, now, you can see into the whole 
matter. It was me that had the keeping of 
the major^s daughter that you knows of. 
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Well; I was an honest feller in them days, 
—I was, captain, by G— !" repeated the 
fellow with something that sounded like 
remorseful utterance, "and jist as content- 
ed in my cabin on the mountain as the old 
major himself in his big house at Fellhal- 
low. But Dick Braxley came, d — ^n him, 
and there was an end of all honest doings : 
for Dick was Jiigh with the old major, and 
the major was agin his brothers ; and says 
' Dick, says he, ' Put but this little gal,' — 
meaning the major's daughter — ' out of the 
way, and I'm jist as good as the major's 

heir ; and I'll make your fortun' " 

**Ay! and it was he then, the villain 
himself," cried Roland, *' who devised this 
horrible iniquity, which, by inuendo at 
least, he charged upon my father ! — You 
are a rascal indeed ! And you murdered 
the poor child ?" 

'* Murdered ! No, rat it, there was no 
murdering in the case : it was jist hiding 
in a hole, as you may call it. We burned 
down the wigwam, and made on as if the 
gal was burned in it ; and then I stumped 
off to the Injun border, among them that 
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didn't know me, and, according to Dick's 
advice, helped myself to another name, 
and jist passed off the gal for my own 
daughter." ^ 

"Your own daughter'/' cried Roland, 
starting half up, but being unable to rise 
on account of his bonds : '* the story then 
is true ! and Telie Doe is my uncle's child, 
the lost heiress ?" ^ . 

'^ Well, supposing she is ?" said Atkin- 
son, '♦ I reckon, you A not be exactly the 
man to help her to her rights?" 

** Ay, by Heaven, but I would though !" 
said Roland, " if rights they be. If my 
uncle, upon knowledge that she was still 
alive, thought fit to alter his intentions 
with regard to Edith and myself, he would 
have found none more ready to acknow- 
ledge the poor girl's claims than ourselves, 
none more ready to befriend and assist 
her." 

'* Well! there's all the difference between 
being an honest feller and a rascal !" mut- 
tered Atkinson, casting his eyes upon the 
fire, which he fell to studying for a mo- 
ment with great earnestness. Then, start- 
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mg up hastily, and turning to the prisoner, 

he exclaimed, 

''There's not a better gal in the etarnal 
world ! JTou don't know it, captain ; but 
that Telie, that poor crittur that's afeard 
of her own shadow, did run all risks, and 
play all manner of fool's tricks, to save you 
from this identical same captivation ; and 
the night you was sleeping at Bruce's fort, 
and we waiting for you at the Ford, she 
cried, and begged, and prayed that I would 
do you no more mischief; and, cuss her, 
she threatened to tell you and Bruce, there, 
the whole affair of the ambush ; till I 
scared her with my tomahawk, like a d — d 
rascal as I am (but there's nothing will 
fetch her round but fear of murdering), and 
so swore her to keep silence. And then, 
captain, her running away after you in the 
woods, — why it was jist to circumvent us, 
— ^to lead you to the t'other old road, and 
so save you; it was, captain, and she 
owned it: and if you'd 'a* taken to her 
leading, as she axed you, she'd 'a' got you 
out of the snarl altogether * Howsomever, 
captain," he continued, after making those 
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a4inissions» which solved all the enigmas 
o^ Tellers conduct, '*I won't lie in this 
matter no-how. The gal is«no gal of the 
major's, but my own flesh and blood : the 
major's little crittur sicj^ened on the bor- 
der^ and died off in less than a year ; and 
so there was all our rascally burning and 
lying for nothing ; for, if we had waited 
awhile, the poor thing would have died of 
her own accord. 

"Well, captain, I'm making a long 
story about nothing : but the short of it \s, 
I didn't make a bit of a fortun' at all, but 
fell into troubles; and the end was, I 
turned Injun, jist as you see me ; and a 
feller there, Tom Bruce, took to my little gal 
out of charity ; and so she was bred up a 
beggar's brat, with every body a jeering of 
her, because of her d — d rascally father. 
And you see, this made a wolf of me; for I 
couldn't bring her among the Injuns to mar^ 
ry her to a cussed nigger of a savage, — no, 
captain, I couldn't ; for she's my own nat- 
teral flesh and blood, and captain, I love her! 

" And so, I goes back to Vii^inny, to 
see what Braxley could do for her ; and 

VOL. III. I 
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there, d — ^n him, he puts me up to a new 
rascality ; which was nothing less than set- 
ting up my gal for the major's daughter, 
and making her a great heiress, and marry- 
ing of her. Howsomever, this wouldn't 
do, this marrying; for, first, Dick Brax- 
ley was a bigger rascal than myself, and it 
was agin my consciente to give him the 
gal, who was a good gal, desarving of an 
honest husband ; and, next, the feller was 
mad after young madam, and there was no 
telling how soon he niight p'ison my gal, 
to marry the other. And so we could n't 
fix the thing then to our liking, no-way ; 
but by and by we did. For when the 
major died, he sends for me in a way I 
told him of; and here's jist the whole of 
our rascality. We was, in the first place, 
jist to kill you off " 

*' To kill me, villain !" cried Roland, 
whose interest was already excited to the 
highest pitch by the renegade's story. 

" Not exactly with our own hands; for 
I bargained agin that : but it was agreed 
you should be put out of the way of ever 
returning agin to Vii^nny. Well , captain. 
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Dick was then to marry the young lady ; 
and then jist step into the major's estate, 
by virtue of the major's will,— the second 
one, you must know, which Dick took good 
care to hide away, pretending to suppose 
the major had destroyed it." 

*'And that will," exclaimed Roland, 
'* the villain, the unparalleled villain, is 
still possessed of?" 

- '' No, rat him, — the devil has turned 
upon him at last, and it is in better hands!" 
^d Atkinson ; and without more ado, he 
drew the instrument from his bosom > and 
itniblded it before Roland's astonished eyes. 
*^ Read it," said Doe, with exulting voice : 
*• I can make nothing of the cussed pot*- 
hooks myself, having never been able to 
stand the flogging of a school-house ; but I 
know the; fixings of it— the whole estate 
devised equally to you and the young 
woman, to be divided according asr you may 
agree of yourselves,— a monstrous silly way j 
that; but there's no helping it." 

And holding it before the Virginian, in 
the light of the fire, the latter satisfied hini- 
self at a glance that Atkinson had truly 

I 2 
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r6fx>rted its conte&ts. It was written witb 
his uficle's own hand, briefly but clearly ; 
and while manifesting, throughuuti the 
greatest affection on the part of the testator 
towards his orphan niece, it contained no 
expressions indicative either of ill-will to 
his nefdiew, or disapprobation of the part 
the young naan had chosen to play in the 
great drama of revolution. And this was 
the more remarkable, as it was dated at a 
period soon after Roland had so wilfully^ of 
patriotieally, fled to fight the battles of his 
country, and when, it might have been 
supposedj the stem old loyalbt s anger ms 
atitsacmi6. A better and more grataU 
proof that the young man had neither lost 
his regard nor confidence, was shown m a 
final codicil, dated in the year of Roland^ 
majority, in which he was associated with 
Braxley as executcMr, the latter worthy 
having heen made to figure in that capacity 
alone, in the body of the will. 

'' This is indeed a discovery 1" cried 
Rolaodj with the agitation of joy and hope. 
^' Cut my bqndsx deliver me, with Mf 
cowia and companions, — and the best fima 
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ill the manor shall reward you : — ^nay, you 
shall fix your own terms for your daughter 
and- yourself." 

/'Exactly/' said Atkinson, who» although 
the prisoner was carefully bounds exhibited 
a jealous disinclination to let the will come 
near his hands, and now restored it carefuliy 
t^ his own bosom; ''we must talk over 
that matter of tarms, just to aroid mistakes* 
And to begin, captain, I will: jist observe, 
d^ before, that if you don't take my offer, 
and close with me hard and fast, you will 
roast at an Injun stake jist as sartainly as 
yoii are now snugging by an Injun fire ;-^ 
you will, d — ^n me, there's no two ways 
about it !" 

** The terms, the terms T" cried Roland, 
eisigerly : '^ name them ; I will not dispute 
Aem.** 

But the renegade was in no such hurry. 

** You see," said he, '^ I'm ad— d rascal, 
as I said ; and in this matter, I am jist as 
much a rascal as before; for I'm playing foul 
with Braxley, — ^having bargained to work 
out the whole thing in his sajrvice. How* 
somever, there is a kind of fair play in 
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cheating hiniy seeing it was him that made 
a rascal of me. And, moresomever, I have 
my doubts of him, and there's no way 
I can hold him up to a bargin. And, 
lastly, captain, I don't see how he can be 
of any sarvice to my gal ! He can't marry 
her, if he would ; and if he could, he should 
n't have her ; and as for leaving her to his 
tender mercies, I would jist as soon think 
of hunting her up quarters in a bear's den. 
And as for. keeping her among these d — d 
brutes, the Injuns — for brutes they are, 
captain, there's no denying it-- — " 
. *< Why need you speak of it more ? I will 
find her a home and protection, — a home 
and protection for both of you." 

'* As for mey captain, thanking you for 
the favour, you won't do me no sich thing, 
seeing as how I don't look for it. There's 
two or three small matters agin me in the 
Settlements, whicjh it is no notion of mine 
to bring up for reckoning* The gal's the 
crittur to be protected ; and I'll take my 
pay out chiefly in the good you do to her ; 
and for the small matters, not meaning no 
offence, I can trust best to her, — for she's 
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my daughter, and she won't cheat me. 
Now,-captain, a better gal than Telie — ^her 
true name's Matilda, but she never heard 
any thing of it but Telie — a better gal was 
never seen in the woods, for all she's young 
and timorsome ; and it 's jist my notion 
and my desire, that, whatever may become 
of me, nothing but good shall become of her. 
And now, captain, here's my tarms ; I'll 
cut you loose from Injun tugs and Injun 
fires, carry you safe to the Settlements, 
and give you this here precious sheepskin, 
— which is just as much as saying I'll make 
you the richest man, in farms, flocks, and 
niggurs, in all Virginny ; and you shall 
many the gal> and make a lady of her." 

/* Marry her!" cried Roland, in amaze- 
ment and consternation — *' marry her !" 

'*Ay, captain! that's the word," said 
Atkinson : " I have an idea you'll make 
her a good husband, for you're an honest 
feller, and a brave one— I'll say that for 
you ; and she'll make you a good wife, she 
will, by G — , or I'll give you my scalp on 
it. I reckon the crittur has a liking for 
you already ; for I never did see any body 
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SO beg, and plead, and take pn /or mortal 
feller. Marry her's the tarms; and, I 
reckon, you'll allow, they're easy ones ?" 

*' My good friend, you are surely jesting," 
said the Virginian. ** I will do for her 
whatever you can wish or demand. The 
best farm in the whole estate shall be her's, 
and the protection of my kinswoman will 
be cheerfully and gratefully granted." 

*' As for jesting, captain/' said the rene- 
gade, with a lowering brow, *' there's not 
pne particle of it about me from top to toe. 
I offer you a bargain, that has all the good 
on your side ; and I reckoned you'd 'a' 
'jumped at it, with a whole hoss-load of 
thank'ees. I offeryouagal that's the best^ 
in the whole etamal wood ; and, I reckon, 
you may count all that this here sheep-skin 
will bring you, as jist so much dowry of 
my giving. An't that making tarms easy ? 
— ^for, as for the small matters for myself^ 
them is things I will come upon the g^l 
for, without troubling you for *em. 

^^ Now you see, captain, I'll jist argue 
the matter. You may reckon it strange I 
should make you such an offer; and on* 
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doubtedly, so it is/ But here's the ease. 
First, captain^ Fm agin burning you; it 
makes me oneasy to think of it, — ^for you 
ha'nt done me no harm, and you're a young 
feller of the rale Virginny grit, jist after my 
own heart, and I takes to you. And next, 
captain, there's the gal, — a good gal, cap- 
tain, that's desarving of all I can do for her, 
and a heap more. But, captain, what's to 
become of the crittur, when I'm done for ? 
You see, some of these cussed Injuns, — or 
it may be the white men, for they 're all 
agin me, — ^will take the scalp off me some 
day, sooner or later, there's no two ways 
about it. Well, then, what's to become of 
the poor gal, that han't no friend in the 
big world to care for her ? Now, you see, 
I'm thinking of the gal, and I'm making 
the bargain for her ; and I made it in my 
own mind, jist the minute I seed you wfeije 
a captive among us, and laid my hand on 
this here will. Said I to myself, * I'll save 
the youngster, and I'll marry my gal to 
him, and there's jist two good things I'll 
do for the pair of 'em. 

*'And so^ captain, there's exactly the 

x3 
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end of it. If you'll take the gal, you shall 
have her, and you'll make three different 
critturs greatly beholden to you : — ^first, the 
gal, who's a good gal, and a comely gal, 
and will love and honour you jist as hard 
as the best madam in the land ; next, my- 
self, that am her father, and longs to give 
her to an honest feller that won't misuse 
her ; and, last, your own partickelar self; 
-r-for the taking of her is exactly the only 
way you have of gitting back the old 
major's lands, and, what I hold to be jist 
as agreeable, dragging clear of a hot Injun 
fire, that will roast you to cinders, if you 
remain in this d — d village two days 
longer I" 

. •* My friend," cried Roland, driven to 
desperation, for he perceived Atkinson was 
making his extraordinary proposal in per- 
fectly good faith and simplicity, as a regu- 
lar matter of business, *^ you know not 
what you ask. Free the and my kins- 
woman — " 

** As for young madam there," inter- 
rupted the renegade, " don't be at all 
oneasy. She's in good hands, I tell you ; 
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and Braxley '11 fetch her straight off to 
Virginny, as soon as he has brought her to 



reason," 



" And your terms," said Roland, smo- 
thering his fury as he could, "imply an 
understanding that my cousin is to be sur- 
rendered to him." 

" Ondoubtedly," replied Doe ; " There's 
no two ways about it. I work on my own 
hook, in the matter of the fortun' — 'cause 
how, Dick's not to be trusted, where the 
play's all in his own hands ; but as for 
cheating him out of the gal, there's no 
manner of good can come of it, and it's 
clear agin my own interest. No, captain, 
here^s the case : you takes my gal Telie, 
and Braxley takes the t'other ; and so it's 
all settled fair between you," 

'* Hark you, rascal!" cried Roland, giv- 
ing way to his feelings ; '' if you would 
deserve a reward, you must win it, not by 
saving /we, but my cousin. My own life I 
would buy at the price of half the lands 
which that will makes me master of ; for 
the rescue of Edith from the vile Braxley, 
I would give all. . Save her,— save her 
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from Braxleyr wd theo ask me what you 
will." 

*' Well," said Atkinson, '* and you'll 
marry my gal ?" 

*' Death and furies ! are you besotted ? 
I will enrich her, — ay, with the best of my 
estate, — ^with all, she shall tia?e it all." 

'' And you won't have her then?" cried 
the renegade, starting up in anger. '* You 
don't think her good enough for you, be* 
cause you 're of a great quality stock, and 
she's come of nothing but me, John Atkinr 
son, a plain back-woods feller ? Or may- 
hap," he added, more temperately, '* you're 
agin taking her^ because of my being sich 
8^ d — d notorious rascal ? Well now I reckon 
that's a thing nobody will know of in Vir- 
ginny, unless you should tell it yourself. 
You can jist call her Telie Jones, or Telie 
Ismail, or any nickname of that natur', and 
nobody '11 be the wiser ; and I shall jist 
say nothing about myself— -I won't, captain, 
d — ^n me ; for it's the gal's good I'm hunt- 
ing after, and none of my own." 

'* You are mad, I tell you," cried the 
soldier, *^ Fix your own i^rx^ for h^r ; I 
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will execute any instrument, I will give 
you any bond — *' 

** None of your cussed bonds for me," 
said Doe, with great contempt ; *^ I knows 
the worth of 'em, and Fm jist lawyer 
enough to see how you could git out of 'm 
by swearing they were written under com- 
pulsion, or whatsomever you call it. And, 
besides, who's to stop your cheating the gal 
that has nobody to take care of her, when 
you gits her in Virginny, where I dar'nt 
foUer her? No, captain, there's jist but 
the one way to make all safe and fair ; and 
that's by marrying her. So marry her, 
captain ; and, jist to be short, captain, you 
must marry her or bum, there's no two 
ways about it. I make you the last offer ; 
there's no time for another ; for to-morrow 
you must be help'd off, or it's too late for 
you. Come, captain, jist say the word- 
marry the gal, and I'll save you." 

** You are mad, I tell you again. Marry 
her I neither can nor will. But — " 

*' There's no occasion for more," inter- 
rupted Doe, starting angrily up. ** You've 
jist said the word, and that's enough. 
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And now, captain, when you come to the 
stake, don't say /brought you there : — no, 
d — n it, don't, — for I've done jist all I 
could do to you help to life and fortun',— I 
have d-rrn me, you caa'tdeny it." 

And with these words, uttered with 
sullen accents and looks, the renegade stole 
from the hut, disregarding all Roland's 
entreaties to him to return, and all the 
offers of wealth with which the latter, in a 
phrensy of despair, sought to awaken his 
cupidity and compassion. The door-mats 
had scarce closed upon his retreating figure 
before they were parted to give entrance 
to the two old Indians, who immediately 
assumed their positions at his side, pre- 
serving them with vigilant fidelity through- 
out the remainder of the night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

What signifies my deadly-standing eye, 
My silence, and my cloudy melancholy ? 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my bead. 

Titus Andronicus. 

In the mean time, and at the very mo- 
ment .when the renegade was urging his 
extraordinary proposals on the young Vir- 
ginian, a scene was passing in the hut of 
Wenonga, in which one of Roland's fellow- 
prisoners was destined to play an impor- 
tant and remarkable part. There, in the 
very tent in which he had struck so daring 
a blow for the rescue of Edith, but in 
which Edith appeared no more, lay the 
luckless Nathan, a victim not so much 
of his own rashness as of the excessive 
zeal, not to say folly, of his coadjutors. 
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And thither he had been conducted but a 
few hours before, after having passed the 
previous night and day in a prison-house 
less-honoured, but fated, as it proved, to 
derive peculiar distinction from the presence 
of such a guest. 

His extraordinary appearance, partaking 
so much of that of an Indian juggler array* 
ed in the panoply of legerdemain, had pro'* 
duced, as was mentioned, a powerful effect 
on the minds of his captors, ever prone to 
the grossest credulity and superstition ; and 
this was prodigiously increased by the sud- 
den recurrence of his disease, — a dreadful 
infliction, whose convulsions seem ever to 
have been proposed as the favourite exem- 
plars for the expression of prophetic fury 
and the demoniacal oiFgasm, — ^andwere aped 
alike by the Pythian priestess on her tri- 
pod and the ruder impostor of an Indian 
wigwam. The foaming lips and convulsed 
limbs of the prisoner, if they did not * speak 
the god' to the awe-struck barbarians, de- 
clared at least the presence of the mighty 
fiend who possessed liis body ; and when 
the fit was over, though they took good 
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care to bind him with thongs of bison-hide, 
rlike his companions, and led him ^way to 
a place of security, it was with a degree of 
gentleness and respect, that proved the 
strength of their belief in his supernatural 
endowments. 

This belief was still further indicated the 
next day, by crowds of savages who flocked 
into the wigwam where he was confined, 
some to stare at him, some to inquire the 
mysteries of their fate, and some, as it 
seemed, with credulity less unconditional, 
to solve the enigma of his appearance, be- 
fore yielding their full belief. Among 
these last were the ren^ade and one or 
two savages of a more sagacious or scepti* 
cal turn than their fellows, who beset the 
supposed conjuror with questions calcu- 
lated to pluck out the heart of his mystery 

But questions and curiosity were in yeitu 
The conjuror was possessed by a silent 
devil ; and wheth^ it was that the shock of 
hia last paroxysm had left his mind be- 
numbed and stupified, whether his courage 
had failed at last, leaving him plunged in 
despair, or whether, indeed, his frigid indif- 
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ference was not altogether assumed, to 
serve a peculiar purpose, it was neverthe- 
less certain that he bestowed not the slight- 
est attention on any of his questioners, not 
even upon Doe, who had previously endea- 
voured to unravel the riddle by seeking the 
assistance of Ralph Stackpole, — assistance, 
however, which Ralph, waxing sagacious 
of a sudden, professed himself wholly un- 
able to give. The faithful fellow indeed 
professed to be just as ignorant of the per- 
son and character of the young Virginian ; 
swearing, with a magnanimous resolve, to 
assume the pains and penalties of Indian 
ire on his own shoulders, that ' the hoss- 
stealing' (which he doubted not would be 
held the most unpardonable feature iii the 
adventure) * was jist a bit of a private 
speculation of his own, — that there was 
nobody with him,— that he had come on 
his expedition alone, and knew no more of 
the other fellers than he did of the 'tarnal 
tempers of Injun bosses, — not he!' In 
short the sceptics were baffled, and the 
superstitious were left to the enjoyment of 
their wonder and awe. 



-* 
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At nightfall, Nathan was removed to 
Wenonga's cabin, where the chief, sur- 
rounded by a dozen or more warriors, made^ 
him a speech in such English phrases as he 
had acquired, informing the prisoner, as 
before, that '* he, Wenonga, was a great 
chief and warrior, that the other, the pri- 
soner, was a great medicine-man ; and, 
finally, that he, Wenonga, required of his 
prisoner, the medicine-man, by his charriis^ 
to produce the Jibbenainosay , the unearthly 
slayer of his people and cun^ of his tribe, 
in order that he, the great chief, who feared 
neither warrior nor devil, might fight him 
like a man, and kill him, so that he, the 
aforesaid destroyer, should destroy his 
young men in the dark no longer." 

Not even to this speech, though received 
by the warriors with marks of great appro- 
bation, did Nathan vouchsafe the least no- 
tice ; and the savages despairing of moving 
him to their purpose at that period, J>ut 
hoping perhaps to find him in a more rea- 
sonable mood at another moment, left him, 
—but not until they had again inspected 
the thongs, and satisfied themselves they 
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were tied in knots strong and intricate 
enough to hold even a conjuror. They also, 
before leaving him to himself, placed food 
and water at his side, and in a way that 
was perhaps designed to show their opinion 
of his wondrous powers ; for as his arms 
were pifiioned tightly behind his back, it 
vas evident he could feed himself only by 
magic. 

The stolid indifference to all sublunary 
matters which had distinguished Nathan 
throughout the scene, vanished the moment 
lie found himself alone. In fact, the step 
of the savage the last to depart was yet 
rustling among the weeds at the Black 
Vulture's door, when, making a violent 
effort, he succeeded in placing himself in 
a sitting posture, and glared with eager 
look around the apartment, which was, as 
before, dimly lighted by a fire on the floon 
The piles of skins and domestic utensils 
were hanging about, as on the preceding 
night ; and, indeed, nothing seemed to 
have been disturbed, except the weapons, 
of which there had been ifeo many when 
Edith occupied the den, but of which not 
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a single one now remained. Over the fire^ 
— the long tresses that depended from it 
swinging and fluttering in the currents of 
smoke and heated air, — ^was the bundle of 
scalps, to which Braxleyhadso insidiously 
directed the gaze of Edith, and which was 
now one of the first objects that met Na- 
than's eyes. 

Having reconnoitred every comer and 
cranny, and convinced himself that there 
was no lurking savage watching his move* 
ments, he began straightway to test the 
strength of the thong by which his arms 
were bound ; but without making the slights 
est impression oa it. The cord was strong, 
the knots were securely tied ; and after five 
or six minutes of struggling, in which he 
made the most prodigious efforts to tear it 
asunder, without hesitating at the anguish 
it caused him, he was obliged to give over 
his hopes, fain could he have, tike Thomp- 
son's demon in the net of the good Knight, 
enjoyed that consolation of despair,— to 

Sit bim felly down, and g^aw hia bitter nail, 

lie summoned his strength, and renewed 
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his efforts again and again^ but always 
without effect ; and being at last persuaded 
6f his inability to aid himself, he leaned 
back against a bundle of skins, to counsel 
with his' own thoughts what hope, if any, 
yet remained. 

At that instant, and while the unuttered 
misery of his spirit might have been read 
in his haggard and despairing eyes, a low 
whining sound, coming from a corner of 
the tent, but on the outside, with a rustling 
and scratching, as if some animal were 
struggling to burrow its way betwixt the 
skins and the earth, into the lodge, struck 
his ear. He started and stared round with 
a wild but joyous look of recognition. 

" Hist, hist !" he cried, — or rather whis- 
pered, for his voice was not above his 
breath : ** hist, hist ! If thee ever was 
wise, now do thee show it !" 
' The whining ceased ; the scratching and 
rustling were heard a moment longer ; and 
then, rising from the skin wall, under which 
he had made his way, appeared — no bulky 
demon, indeed, summoned by the conjuror 
to his assistance — but little dog Peter, his 
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trusty, sagacious, and hitherto inseparable 
friend, creeping with stealthy step, but 
eyes glistening with affection, towards the 
bound and helpless prisoner. 
' ** I can't hug thee, little Peter!" cried 
the master, as the little animal crawled to 
him, wagging his tail, and, throwing his 
paws upon Nathan's knee, looked into his 
face, with a most meaning stare of inquiry ; 
—1 can't hug thee, Peter! — ^Thee sees how 
it is! the Injuns have ensnared me. But 
where thee is, Peter, there there is hope. 
Quick, little Peter!" he cried, thrusting his 
arms out from his back ; " thee has teeth, 
and thee knows how to use them — thee has 
gnawed me free before — Quick, little Peter, 
quick ! Thee teeth is the knives ; and with 
them thee can cut me free !" 

The little animal, whose remarkable 
docility and sagacity have been instanced 
before, seemed actually to understand his 
npiaster's words, or, at least, to compre* 
hend from his gestures, the strange duty 
that was now required of him ; and, with- 
out more ado, he laid hold with his teeth 
upon the thong round Nathan's wrists^ 
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tugging and gnawing at it with a zeal and 
perseverance that seemed to make his 
master's deliverance, sooner or later, sure : 
and his industry was quickened by Nathan, 
who, all the while, encouraged him with 
whispers to continue his efforts. 

*' Thee gnawed me loose, when the foulr 
Shawness had me bound by their fire, at 
night, on the banks of Kenhawa ; (does 
thee remember that, Peter?) Ay, thee 
did, while the knaves slept ; and from 
that sleep they never waked, the murder- 
ing villains, — ^no, not one of them f — Gnaw, 
little Peter, — gnaw hard and fast; and 
care not if thee wounds me with thee teeth ; 
for, truly, I will forgive thee, even if thee 
bites me to the bone. — ^Faster, Peter, faster ! 
Does thee boggle at the skin, because of 
its hardness? Truly, I have seen thee 
a-hungered, Peter, when thee would have 
cracked it like a nmrrow-bonel Fast, 
Peter, fast ; and thee shall see me again 
in freedom !" 

With such expressions Nathan inflamed 
the zeal of his familiar, who continued to 
gnaw for the space of five minutes or more, 
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and with such effect, that Nathan, who 
ever and anon tested the brute's progress 
by a violent jerk at the rope, found, at the 
fourth or fifth eflFort, that it yielded a little, 
and cracked, as if its fibres were already 
giving way. 

'' Now, Peter! tug, ifthee ever tugged!" 
be cried, his hopes rising almost to ecstasy : 
** a little longer ; one bite more, — ^a little, 
but a little longer, Peter, if thee loves thee 
master ! Yea, Peter, and we will walk th^ 
woods again in freedom ! — Now, Peter, 
now for thee last bite !" 

But the last bite Peter> on the sudden, 
betrayed a disinclination to make. He 
ceased his toil, jostled against his master's 
side, and uttered a whine, the lowest that 
could be made audible. 

** Hah!" cried Nathan, as, at the same 
instant, he heard the sound of footsteps 
approaching the wigwam, ** thee speaks 
the truth, and the accursed villains is upon 
us ! Away with thee, dog — thee shall finish 
thee work by and by !" 

Faithful to his master's orders, or perhaps 
to his own sense of what was fitting and 
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proper in sueh a case, little Peter leaped 
hastily among the skins and other litter 
that covered half the floor and the sleeping- 
berths of the lodge, and was immediately 
out of sight, having left the apartment, or 
concealed himself in its darkest corner. 
The steps approached ; they reached the 
door : Nathan threw himself back, reclin- 
ing against his pile of furs, and fixed his 
eye upon the mats at the entrance. They 
were presently parted ; and the old chief 
Wenonga came halting into the apartment, 
— halting, yet with a step that was designed 
to indicate all the pride and dignity of a 
warrior. And this attempt at state was the 
more natural and proper, as he was armed 
and painted as if for war, his grim coun- 
tenance hideously bedaubed on one side 
with vermilion, on the other with black, a 
long scalping-knife, without sheath or cover, 
swinging from his wampum belt, while a 
hatchet, the blade and handle both of steel, 
was grasped in his hand. 

In this guise, and with a wild and 
demoniacal glitter of eye, that seemed the 
result of mingled drunkenness and insanity. 
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the old chief stalked and limped up to the 
prisoner, looking as if bent upon his instant 
destruction. That his passions were up in 
arms, that he was ripe for mischief and 
blood, was indeed plain and undeniable ; 
but he soon made it apparent that his rage 
was only conditional and alternative, as 
regarded the prisoner. Pausing within 
three or four feet of him, and giving him 
a look that seemed designed to freeze his 
blood, it was so desperately hostile and 
savage, he extended his arm and hatchet, 
— not, however, to strike, as it appeared, 
but to do what might be judged almost 
equally agreeable to nine- tenths of his race, 
— that is, to deliver a speech. 

'* I am Wenonga !" he cried, in his own 
tongue, being perhaps too much enraged 
to think of any other, — *' I am Wenonga, 
a great Shawnee chief. I have fought the 
Long-knives, and drunk their blood : when 
they hear my voice, they are afraid, — they 
run howling away like dogs when the 
squaws beat them from the fire — who ever 
stood before Wenonga ? I have fought my 
enemies, and killed them. I never feared 

.k2 
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a white-man : why should I fear a white- 
man's devil ? Where is the Jibbenainosay, 
the curse of my tribe ? — ^the Shawneewan- 
nawin^ the howl of my people ? He kills 
them in the dark, — he creeps upon them 
while they sleep ; but he fears to stand 
before the face of a warrior ! Am I a dog ? 
or a woman ? The squaws and the children 
curse me, as I go by : they say / am the 
killer of their husbands and fathers ; they 
tell me it was the deed of Wenonga that 
brought the white-man's devil to kill them ; 
if Wenonga is a chief, let him kill the 
Jtiller of his people ! I am Wenonga ; I 
am a man ; I fear nothing : I have sought 
the Jibbenainosay. But the Jibbenainosay 
is a coward ; he walks in the dark, he kills 
in the time of sleep — he fears to fight a 
warrior ! My brother is a great medicine- 
man ; he is a white-man, and he knows 
how to find the white-man's devils. Let 
my brother speak for me ; let him show 
me where to find the Jibbenainosay; and 
he shall be a great chief, and the son of a 
chief; Wenonga will make him his son, 
and he shall be a Shawnee !" 
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** Does Wenonga, at last, feel he has 
brought a devil upon his people V* said 
Nathan, speaking for the first time since 
his capture, and speaking in a way well 
suited to strike the interrogator with sur- 
prise. A sneei:, as it seemed, of gratified 
malice crept over his face, and was visible 
even through the coat of paint that still 
invested his features ; and, to crown all, 
his words were delivered in the Shawnee 
tongue, correctly and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced ; which was itself, or so Wenonga 
appeared to hold it, a proof of his super- 
human acquirements. 

The old chief started, as the words fell 
upon his ear, and looked around him in 
awe, as if the prisoner had already sum- 
moned a spirit to his elbow. 

** I have heard the voice of the dead !" 
he cried. *' My brother is a great Medi- 
cine ! But I am a chief; — I am not afraid." 

" The chief tells me lies," rejoined Na- 
than, who, having once unlocked his lips, 
seemed but little disposed to resume his 
former silence ; — " the chief tells me lies : 
there is no white-devil hurts his people 1" 
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** I am an old man, and a warrior, — I 
speak the truth !'' said the chief, with dig- 
nity ; and then added, with sudden feeling, 
— ^^ I am am old man ; I had sons and 
grandsons — ^young warriors, and boys that 
would soon have blacked their faces for 
battle* — ^where are they ? The Jibbenai- 
nosay has been in my village, he has been 
in my wigwam — ^I'here are none left — the 
Jibbenainosav killed them !" 

^' Ay 1" exclaimed the prisoner, and his 
eyes shot fire as he spoke, " they fell under 
his hand, man and boy, — there was not 
one of them spared — ^they were of the blood 
of Wenonga !" 

*' Wenonga is a great chief!" cried the 
Indian : "he is childless ; but childless he 
has made the Long-knife." 

" The Long- knife, and the sonof Onas!" 
said Nathan. 

The chief staggered back, as if struck by 
a blow, and stared wildly upon the pri- 
soner. 

* The young warriors of many tribes are obliged to con- 
fine themselves to black paint, during their probationary 
campaigns. 
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*' My brother is a medicine-man, — he 
knows all things !" he exclaimed. '' He 
speaks the truth : I am a great warrior ; I 
took the scalp of the Quakel* " 

'* And of his wife and children — you 
left not one alive ! — Ay !" continued Na- 
than, fastening his looks upon the amazed 
chief, '* you slew them all! And he that 
was the husband and father, was the 
Shawnees' friend, the friend even of We- 
nonga!" 

" The white-men are dogs and robbers !" 
said the chief: *' the Quakel was my bro- 
ther ; but I killed him. I am an Indian — 
I love white-man's blood. My people have 
soft hearts ; they cried for the Quakel : but 
I am a warrior with no heart. I killed 
them : their scalps are hanging to my fire- 
post ! I am not sorry ; I am not afraid.*' 

The eyes of the prisoner followed the 
Indian's hand, as he pointed, with savage 
triumph, to the shrivelled scalps that had 
oiice crowned the heads of childhood and 

* Qtutkels^Vk corruption of Quakers, whom the Indians 
of Pennsylvania originally designated as the sons of Onasy 
that being one of the names they bestowed upon Penn. 
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innocence, and then sunk to the floor, 
while his whole frame shivered as with an 
ague'^t. 

" My brother is a great medicine-man," 
iterated the chief: *' he shall shew me the 
Jibbenainosay, or he shall die." 

'* The chief lies l" cried Nathan, with a 
sudden and taunting laugh : *' he can talk 
big things to a prisoner, but he fears the 
Jibbenainosay!" 

** I am a chief and warrior: I will fight 
the white-man's devil !" 

" The warrior shall see him then," said 
the captive, with extraordinary fire. " Cut 
me loose from my bonds, and I will bring 
him before the chief." 

And as he spoke, he thrust out his legs, 
inviting the stroke of the axe upon the 
thongs that bound his ankles. 

But this was a favour, which, stupid 
or mad as he was, Wenonga hesitated to 
grant. 

'* The chief,** cried Nathan, with a laugh 
of scorn, ** would stand face to face with 
the Jibbenainosay, and yet fears to loose a 
naked prisoner !" 



\ 
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The taunt produced its effect. The axe 
fell upon the thong, and Nathan leaped to 
his feet. He extended his wrists. The 
Indian hesitated again. '' The chief shall 
see the Jibbenainosay!" cried Nathan; and 
the cord was cut. The prisoner turned 
quickly round, and while his eyes fastened 
with a wild but joyous glare upon his 
jailer's, a laugh, that would have become 
the jaws of a hyena, lighted up his visage, 
and sounded from his lips. *' Look !" he 
cried, '* thee has thee will ! Thee sees the 
destroyer of thee race, — ay, murdering vil- 
lain, the destroyer of thee people, and thee 
own !" 

« 

And with that, leaping upon the as- 
tounded chief with rather the rancorous 
ferocity of a wolf than the enmity of a hu- 
man being, and clutching him by the throat 
with one hand, while with the other he tore 
the iron tomahawk from his grasp, he bore 
him to the earth, clinging to him as he fell, 
and using the wrested weapon with such 
furious haste and skill, that before they had 
yet reached the ground, he had buried it in 
the Indian's brain. Another stroke,and an- 

k3 
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Other, he gave with the same murderous 
activity and force ; and Wenonga trode the 
path to the spirit-land, bearing the same 
gory evidences of the unrelenting and suc- 
cessful vengeance of the white man that his 
children and grandchildren had borne be- 
fore him. 

'' Ay, dog, thee dies at last ! at last I 
have caught thee !" 

With these words, Nathan, leaving the 
shattered skull, dashed the tomahawk into 
the Indian's chest, snatched the scalping- 
knife from the belt, and with one griding 
sweep of the blade, and one fierce jerk of 
his arm, the gray scalp- lock of the warrior 
was torn from the dishonoured head. The 
last proof of the slayer*s ferocity was not 
given until he had twice, with his utmost 
strength, drawn the knife over the dead 
man's breast, dividing skin, cartilage, and 
even bone before it, so sharp was the blade, 
and so powerful the hand that urged it. 

Then, leaping to his feet, and snatching 
from the post the bundle of withered scalps, 
— the locks and ringlets of his own mur^ 
dered children, — which he spread a mo- 
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ment before his eyes with one hand, while 
the other extended, as if to contrast the 
two prizes together, the reeking scalp-lock 
of the murderer, he sprang through the door 
of the lodge, and fled from the village ; but 
not until he had, in the insane fury of the 
moment, given forth a wild, ear-piercing 
yell, that spoke the triumph, the exulting 
transport of long-bafiled but never-dying 
revenge. The wild whoop thus rising in 
the depth and stillness of the night, startled 
many a wakeful warrior and timorous mo- 
ther from her repose. But such sounds in 
a disorderly hamlet of barbarians were too 
common to create alarm or uneasiness : and 
the wary and the timid again betook them- 
selves to their dreams, leaving the corse of 
their chief to stiffen on the floor of his own 
wigwam. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Now they reach thee in their anger : 
Fire and smoke and hellish clangour 
Are around thee ! 

^ Byron. 

From an uneasy slumber, into which, 
notwithstanding his sufferingR of mind and 
body^ he had at last fallen, Roland was 
roused at the break of day by a horrible 
clamour that suddenly arose in the village. 
A shrill scream, that seemed to come from 
a female voice, was first heard; then a 
wild yell from the lungs of a warrior, which 
was caught up and repeated by other 
voices ; and, in a few moments, the whole 
town resounded with shrieks, dismal and 
thrilling, and expressing astonishment min- 
gled with fear and horror. 
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The prisoner, inca|iStble of comprehend- 
ing the cause of such a commotion, looked 
to his guards, who had started up at the 
first cry, grasped their arms, and stood 
gazing upon one another with perturbed 
looks of inquiry. The shriek was repeated^ 
by one, — twenty, — an hundred throats; 
and the two warriors, with hurried excla- 
mations of alarm, rushed from the wigwam, 
leaving the prisoner to solve the riddle as 
he might. But he tasked his faculties in 
vain. His first idea — ^and it sent the blood 
leaping to his heart — ^that the village was 
suddenly attacked by an army of white- 
men, — ^perhaps by the gallant Bruce, the 
commander of the station where his mis- 
fortunes had begun, — ^was but momentary ; 
no lusty hurrahs were heard mingling with 
the shrieks of the savages, and no explosions 
of fire-arms denoted the existence of con- 
flict. And yet he perceived that the cries 
were not all of surprise and dismay. Some 
voices were uplifted in rage, which was 
evidently spreading among the agitated 
barbarians, and displacing the other pas- 
sions in their minds. 
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In the midst of the tumult, and while he 
was yet lost in wonder and speculation, 
the renegade Doe suddenly rushed into the 
wigwam, pale with affright and agitation. 

*' They '11 murder you, captain !" he 
cried, ** there's no time for holding back 
now — ^Take the gal, and FU save you. 
The village is up, — they '11 have your 
blood, — they're crying for it already, — 
squaws, warriors and all, — ay, d — ^n 'em, 
there's no stopping 'em now !" 

''What in Heaven's name is the matter ?" 
demanded the soldier. 

*' All etarnity's the matter f " replied 
Doe, with vehement utterance : '* the Jib- 
benainosay has . been in the village, and 
killed the chief,-^ayj d — n him,— struck 
him in his own house, marked him at his 
own fire! he lies, dead and scalped, — ^ay, 
and crossed too,— on the floor of his own 
wigwam ; — the conjurer gone, snapped up 
by his devil, and Wenonga stiff and gory ! 
Don't you hear 'em yelling ? The Jibbeh- 
ainosay, I tell you — he has killed the 
chief; — we found him dead in his cabin ; 
and the Injuns are bawling for revenge — 
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they are, d — n' em, and they'll murder you ; 
— bum you, — tear you to pieces: — they 
will, there's no two ways about it : they're 
singing out to murder the white*men, and 
they'll be on you in no time !" 

'* And there is no escape !" cried Ro- 
land, whose blood curdled, as he listened 
to the thrilling yells that were increased in 
number and loudness, as if the enraged 
barbarians, rushing madly through the vil- 
lage, were gathering arms to destroy the 
prisoners, — ** there is no escape?" 

" Take the gal ! jist say the word, and 
I'll save you, or die with you, I will, d — n 
me !" exclaimed Doe, with fierce energy. 
'^ There's bosses grazing in the pastures ; 
there's halters swinging above us : I'll 
mount you, and save you. Say the word, 
captain, and I'll cut you loose, and save 
you — say it, and be quick ; your life de* 
pends on it — Hark ! the dogs is coming ! 
Hold out your arms, till I cut the tug. — " 

*' Any thing for my life !" cried the Vir- 
ginian ; '* but if it can be only bought at 
the price of marrying the girl, it is lost." 
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And the soldier would have resisted the 
effort Doe was making for his deliverance. 

*' You'll be murdered, I tell you !" re- 
echoed Doe, with increased vehemence, 
holding the knife ready in his hand : 
*' they're coming on us ; — I don't want 
to see you butchered like an ox. One 
word, captain! — I'll take your word: 
you're an honest feller, and I'll believe 
in you : jist one word, captain : — ^I'll help 
you ; I'll fight the dogs for you ; I'll give 
you weapons. The gal, captain ! life and 
the fortun', captain ! — the gal ! the gal !" 

*' Never, I tell you, never!" cried Ro- 
land, who, faithful to the honour and in- 
tegrity of spirit which conducted the men 
of that day, the mighty fathers of the re- 
public, through the vicissitudes of revolu- 
tion to the rewards of liberty, would not 
stoop to the meanness of falsehood and 
deception, even in that moment of peril 
and fear ; — '* any thing but that, — but that 
never !" 

But, whilst he spoke. Doe, urged on by 
his own impetuous feelings, had cut the 
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thong from his wrists, and was even pro- 
ceeding to divide those that bound his 
ancles, disregarding all his protestations 
and averments, or perhaps drowning them 
in his own eager exclamations of, *' The 
gal, captain, — ^the word, jist one word!" 
when a dozen or more savages burst into 
the hut, and sprang upon the Virginian, 
yelling, cursing, and flourishing their kni^^es 
and hatchets, as if they would have torn 
him to pieces on the spot. And such un- 
doubtedly was the aim of some of the 
younger men, who struck at him several 
furious blows, that were only averted by 
the older warriors at the expense of some of 
their own blood shed in the struggle, which 
was, for a moment, as fiercely waged over 
the prisoner, as the conflict of enraged 
hounds over the body of a disabled pan- 
ther, that all are emulous to worry and 
tear. 
One instant of dreadful confusion, of 
shrieks, blows, and maledictions, and the 
Virginian was snatched up in the arms of 
two or three of the strongest men, and 
dragged from the hut; but only to find 
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himself siarrounded by a herd of villagers, 
men, women, and children, who fell upon 
him with as much fury as the young war- 
riors bad done, beating him with bludgeons, 
wounding him with their knives, so that 
it seemed impossible the older braves coiild 
protect him much longer. But others ran 
to their assistance; and forming. a circle 
around him, so as to exclude the mob, he 
was borne onwards, in temporary security, 
but destined to a fate to which murder on 
the spot would have been gentleness and 
mercy. 

The tumult bad roused Edith also from 
her painful slumbers; and the more neces- 
sarily, since, although removed from the 
tent in which she was first imprisoned, she 
was still confined in Weuonga's wigwam. 
It was the scream of the hag, the chief- 
tain's wife, who had discovered his body, 
that first gave the alarm ; and the villagers 
all rushing to the cabin, and yelling their 
astonishment and terror, there arose an 
uproar, almost in her ears, that was better 
fitted to fright her to death, than to lull 
her to repose. She started from her couch, 
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and, with a woman's weakness^ cowered 
away in the furthest corner of the Iodge» 
to escape the pitiless foes, whom her fears 
represented as already seeking her Ufe. 
Nor was this chimera banished from her 
mind, when a man, rushing in, snatched her 
from her ineffectual concealment, and hur-* 
ried her towards the door. But her terrors 
ran in another channel, when the ravisher, 
conquering the feeble resistance she at- 
tempted, replied to her wild entreaties ' not 
to kill her/ in the well-remembered voice 
of Braxley : 

'* Kill you, indeed!" he muttered, but 
with agitated tones ; — ** I come to save 
you ; even you are in danger from the mad- 
dened villains : they are murdering all ! 
We must fly, — ay, and fast. My horse is 
saddled, — the woods are open — I will yet 
save you." 

*' Spare me ; — ^for my uncle's sake, who 
was your benefactor, spare me ! " cried 
Edith, struggling to free herself from his 
grasp. But she struggled in vain. ^^ I 
struggle to save you/' cried Braxley ; and 
without uttering another word, bore her 
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from the hut ; and, still grasping her with 
an arm of iron, sprang upon a saddled 
horse, — ^the identical animal that had once 
sustained the weight of the unfortunate 
Pardon Dodge, — which stood under the 
elm-tree, trembling with fright at the 
scene of horror then represented on the 
square. 

Upon this vacant space was now assem- 
bled the whole population of the village, old 
and young, the strong and the feeble, all agi- 
tated alike by those passions which, when let 
loose in a mob, whether civilized or savage, 
almost enforce the conviction that there is 
something essentially demoniac in the hu- 
man character and composition ; as if, in- 
deed, the earth of which man is framed, 
had been gathered only after it had been 
trodden by the foot of the Prince of Dark- 
ness. 

Even Edith forgot for a moment her 
fears of Braxley, — nay, she clung to him 
for protection, — ^when her eye fell upon 
the savage herd, of whom the chief num- 
ber were crowded together in the centre of 
the square, surrounding some object ren- 
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dered invisible by their bodies, while others 
were rushing tumultuous! y hither and thi- 
ther, driven by causes she could not divine, 
brandishing weapons, and uttering howls 
without number. One large party was 
passing from the wigwam itself, their cries 
not less loud or ferocious than the others, 
but changing occasionally into piteous la- 
mentations. They bore in their arms the 
body of the murdered chief, — ^an object of 
such horror, that when Edith's eyes had 
once fallen upon it, it seemed as if her 
enthralled spirit would never have reco- 
vered strength to remove them. 

But there was a more fearful spectacle 
yet to be seen. The wife of Wenonga 
suddenly rushed from the lodge, bearing a 
fire-brand in her hand. She ran to the 
body of the chief, eyed it for a moment, 
with such a look as a tigress might cast 
upon her slaughtered cub ; and then, utter- 
ing a scream that was heard over the whole 
square, and whirling the brand round her 
head, until it was in a flame, fled with 
frantic speed towards the centre of the 
Urea, the mob parting before her, and re- 
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plying to her shrieks, which were uttered 
at every step, with outcries scarce less wild 
and thrilling. As they parted thus, open- 
ing a vista to the heart of the square, the 
object which seemed the centre of attrac- 
tion to all, was fully revealed to the mai- 
den's eyes. 

Chained to two strong posts near the 
Council-house, their arms drawn high 
above their heads, a circle of brush-wood, 
prairie-grass, and other combustibles heap- 
ed around them, were two wretched cap- 
tives, — white-men, from whose persons a 
dozen savage hands were tearing their gar- 
ments, while as many more were employed 
heaping additional fuel on the pile. One 
of these men, as Edith could see full well, 
for the spectacle was scarce an hundred 
paces removed, was Roaring Ralph, the 
captain of the horse-thieves. The other 
— ^and that was a sight to rend her eye- 
balls from their sockets, — ^was her unfor- 
tunate kinsman, — the playmate of her 
childhood, the friend and lover of maturer 
years, — her cousin, — brother, — her all, — 
Roland Forrester. It was no error of sight. 
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no delusion of mind ; the spectacle was too; 
palpable to be doubted : it was Roland 
Forrester whom she saw, chained to the 
stake, surrounded by yelling and ; pitiless 
barbarians, impatient for the commence- 
ment of their infernal pastime, while the 
wife of the chief, kneeling at the pile, was 
already endeavouring with her brand to 
kindle it into flame. 

The shriek of the wretched maiden, as 
she beheld the deplorable, the maddening 
sight, might have melted hearts of stone, 
had there been even such among the 
Indians. But Indians, engaged in the de- 
lights of torturing a prisoner, are, as the 
dead chief had boasted himself, without 
heart. Pity, which the Indian can feel at 
another moment, as deeply, perhaps, and 
benignly as a white-man, seems then, and 
is, entirely unknown — as much so, indeed, 
as if it had never entered into his nature. 
His mind is then voluntarily given up to 
the drunkenness of passion ; and cruelty, 
in its most atrocious and fiendish character, 
reigns predominant. The familiar of a Spa- 
nish Inquisition has sometimes moistened. 
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the lips of a heretic stretched upon the 
rack, — ^the Buccaneer of the tropics has 
relented over the contumacious prisoner 
gasping to death under his lashes and heat- 
ed pincers ; but we know of no instance 
where an Indian, torturing a prisoner at 
the stake, the torture once begun, has ever 
been moved to compassionate, to re^d 
with any feelings but those of exultation 
and joy, the agonies of the thrice-wretched 
victim. 

The shriek of the maiden was unheard, 

» 

or unregarded ; and Braxley, — himself so 
horrified by the spectacle, that, while paus- 
ing to give it a glance, he forgot the delay 
was also disclosing it to Edith, — grasping 
her tighter in his arms, from which she 
had half leaped in her phrenzy, turned his 
horse's head to fly, without seeming to be 
regarded or observed by the savages, which 
was perhaps in part owing to his having 
resumed his Indian attire. But, as he 
turned, he could not resist the impulse to 
snatch one more look at his doomed rival. 
A universal yell of triumph sounded over 
the square ; the flames were already burst- 
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]0g from the pile, and the torture was 
begun. 

The torture was begun, but it was not 
destined long to endure. The yell of 
triumph was yet resounding over the square 
and awaking responsive echoes among the 
surrounding hills, when the explosion of 
at least fifty rifles, sharp, rattling, and 
deadly, like the war-note of the rattle- 
snake, followed by a mighty hurrah of 
Christian voices, and the galloping of horse 
into the village from above, converted the 
whole scene into one of amazement and 
terror. The volley was repeated, and by 
as many more guns ; and in an instant there 
was seen rushing into the square a body of 
at least an hundred mounted white-men, 
their horses covered with foam, and stag- 
gering with exhaustion, yet spurred on by 
their riders with furious ardour ; while 
twice as many footmen were beheld rush- 
ing after, in mad rivalry, cheering and 
shouting, in reply to their leader, whose 
voice was heard in front of the horsemen, 
thundering out — " Small change for the 

VOL. III. L 
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Blue Licks f Charge 'em, the brutes ! give 
it to 'em handsome !" 

The yells of dismay of the savages, 
taken thus by surprise, and, as it seemed, 
by a greatly superior force, whose approach, 
rapid and tumultuous as it must have been,' 
their universal devotion to the Saturnalia 
of blood had rendered them incapable of 
perceiving — the shouts of the mounted 
assailants, as they dashed into the square 
and among the mob, shooting as they came, 
or handling their rifles like maces and 
battle-axes — the trampling and neighing 
of the horses, and the thundering hurrahs 
of the footmen charging into the town with 
almost the speed of the horse — ^made a din 
too horrible for description. 

The shock of the assault was not resisted 
by the Indians even for a moment. Some 
rushed to the neighbouring wijgwams for 
their guns; but the majority, like the 
women and children, fled to seek refuge 
among the rocks and bushes of the over- 
hanging hill ; from which, however, as 
they approached it, a deadly volley was 
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shot upon them by foemen who already 
occupied its tangled sides. Others again 
fled towards the meadows and corn-fields, 
where, in like manner, they were inter- 
cepted by bands of mounted Long-knives, 
who seemed pouring into the valley from 
every hill. In short, it was soon made ap- 
parent that th^village of the Black Vulture 
was assailed from all sides, and by such an 
army of avenging white men as had never 
before penetrated into the Indian territory. 

All the savages, — all, at least, who were 
not shot or struck down in the square, — 
fled from the village ; and among the fore- 
most of them was Braxley, who, as much 
astounded as his Indian confederates, but 
better prepared for flight, struck the spurs 
into his horse, and, still retaining his help- 
less prize, dashed across the river, to escape 
as he might. 

In the meanwhile the victims at the 
stake, though roused to hope and life by 
the sudden appearance of their countrymen, 
were neither released from bonds nor perils. 
Though the savages fled, as described, from 
the charge of the white men, there were 

x2 
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some who remembered the prisoners, and 
were resolved that they should never taste 
the sweets of liberty. The beldam, who 
was still busy kindling the pile, roused 
from her toil by the idiouts of the enemy 
and the shrieks of her flying people, looked 
up a moment; and then, snatching at a 
knrfe dropped by some fugitive, rushed 
upon Stackpole, who was nearest her, with 
a wild scream of revenge. The horse- thief, 
avoiding the blow as well as he could, sa- 
luted the hag with a furious kick, his feet 
being entirely at liberty,; and such was its 
violence that the woman was tossed into 
the air, as if from the horns of a bull, and 
then fell, stunned and apparently lifeless, 
to perish in the flames she had kindled with 
her own breath. 

A tall warrior, hatchet in hand, with a 
dozen more at his back, rushed upon the 
Virginian. But before he could strike, 
there came leaping with astonishing b^nds 
over the bodies of the wounded and dying, 
and into the circle of fire, a figure that 
might have filled a better and braver war- 
rior with dread* It was the medicine-man. 
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and former captive, the Indian habiliments 
and paint still on his body and visage, 
though both were flecked and begrimed 
with blood. In his left hand was a bundle 
of scalps, the same he had taken from the 
tent of Wenonga ^ the grizzled 8calp*lock 
of the chief, known by the vulture feathers, 
beak, and talqns still attached to it, was 
hanging to his girdle, while the steel bat- 
tle-axe so often wielded by Wenonga, was 
gleaming aloft in his right hand. 

The savage recoiled, and with loud yells 
of **The Jibbenainosay ! the Jibbenaino- 
say 1" turned to fly, while even those be- 
hind him staggered back at the apparition 
of the destroyer, thus tangibly presented 
to their eyes ; nor was their awe lessened, 
whan the supposed fiend, taking one step 
after the retreating leader of the gang, 
drove the fatal hatchet into his brain, with 
as lusty a whoop of victory as ever came 
from the lungs of a warrior. At the same 
moment he was hidden from their eyes by 
a dozen horsemen that came rushing up, 
with tremendous huzzas; some darting 
against the band, while others sprung from 
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their horses to liberate the prisoners. But 
this duty had been already rendered, at 
least in the case of Captain Forrester. The 
axe of Wenonga, dripping with blood to 
the hilt, divided the rope at a single blow ; 
and then Roland's fingers were crushed in 
the grasp of his preserver, as the latter ex- 
claimed, with a strange, half-frantic chuckle 
of triumph and delight, — 

'* Thee sees, friend ! Thee thought I 
had deserted thee ? Truly, truly, thee was 
mistaken !" 

'' Hurrah for old Bloody Nathan ! FU 
never say Q to a quaker agin, as long as I 
live !" exclaimed another voice, broken, 
feeble, and vainly aiming to raise a huzza ; 
and the speaker, seizing Nathan with one ' 
hand, while the other grasped tremulously 
at Captain Forrester's, displayed to the 
latter's eyes the visage of Tom Bruce the 
younger, pale, sickly, emaciated, his once 
gigantic proportions wasted away, and his 
whole appearance indicating any thing but 
fitness for a field of battle. 

** Strannger !" cried the youth, pressing 
the soldier's hand with what strength he 
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could, and laughing faintly, " we 've done 
the handsome thing by you, me and dad, 
thar's no denying ! But we went your 
security agin all sorts of danngers, in oi^r 
beat ; and thar's just the occasion. But 
h'yar's dad to speak for himself : as for me, I 
rather think breath's too short for wasting," 

** Hurrah for Kentucky !" roared the 
Colonel of the station, as he sprang from 
his horse, and seized the hand his son had 
released, wringing and twisting it with a 
fury of friendship and gratulation, which, 
at another moment, would have caused the 
soldier to grin with pain. *' H'yar we are, 
Captain !" he cried ; *' picked you out of 
the yambers ! — Swore to foller you and 
young madam to the end of creation, — beat 
up for recruits, sung out ' Blue Lick ' to 
the people, roused the General from the 
Falls, — whole army, a thousand men : — 
double quick- step ; — found Bloody Nathan 
in the woods — whar's the creatur' ? told 
of your fixin' ; beat to arms, flew a-head, 
licked the enemy, — and ha'n't we exter- 
minated 'em?" 

With these hurried, half incoherent ex- 
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pressions, the gallant Kentuckian explain* 
ed, or endeavoured to explain, the mystery 
of his timely and most happy appearance ; 
an explanation, however, of which the 
soldier, bewildered by the whirl of events, 
the tumult of his own feelings, and not less 
by the uproareous congratulations of his 
friends, of whom the captain of horse- 
thieves, released from his post of danger, 
was not the least noisy or affectionate, 
heard, or understood, not a word. To 
these causes of confusion were to be added 
the din and tumult of conflict, the screams 
of the flying Indians, 'and the shouts of 
pursuing and opposing white men, rising 
from every point of the compass ; for from 
every point they seemed rushing in upon 
the foe, whom they appeared to have com* 
pletely environed. 

Was there no other cause for the dis- 
tractioi; of mind which left the young 
soldier, While thus beset by friendly hands 
and voices, incapable of giving them his 
whole attention ? His thoughts were upon 
his kinswoman, of whose fate he was still 
in ignorance. 
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But before he could ask the question 
prompted by his anxieties, it was answered 
by a cheery hurrah from Bruce's youngest 
son, Richard, who came galloping into the 
square and up to the place of torture, 
whirling his cap into the air, in a phrensy 
of boyish triumph and rapture. At his 
heels, and mounted upon the steed so lately 
bestridden by Braxley, the very animal, 
which, notwithstanding its uncommon 
swimming virtues, had left its master. 
Pardon Dodge at the bottom of Salt River, 
was — could Roland believe his eyes? — 
the identical Pardon Dodge himself, look- 
ing a hero, he was so begrimed with blood 
and gunpowder, and whoopipg and hurrah- 
ing, as he came, with as much spirit as if 
he had been born on the border, and ac- 
customed all his life to fighting Indians. 

But Roland did not wond^ long at the 
unlooked-for resurrection of his old ally of 
the ruin. In his arms, sustained with an 
air of infinite pride and exultation, was an 
apparition that blinded the Virginian's eyes 
to every other object ;— it was Edith Foi;- 
rester ; who, extending her own arms, . iems 

l3 
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the soldier sprang to meet her, leaped to 
his embrace with such wild cries of delight, 
such abandonment of spirit to love and 
happiness, as stirred up many a womanish 
emotion in the breast of the surrounding 
Kentuckians. 

''There!" cried Dodge, " there, capting! 
Seed the everlasting Injun feller carrying 
her off on the boss ; knowed the crittur at 
first sight ; took atter, and brought the 
feller to : seed it was the young lady, and 
was jist as glad to find her as to find my 
boss, — if I wa'n't, it a'n't no matter." 

'' Thar, dad!" cried Tom Bruce, grasp- 
ing his father's arm, and pointing, but with 
unsteady finger and glistening eye, at the 
two cousins, — " that, that's a sight worth 
dying for!" with which words he fell sud- 
denly to the earth. 

** Dying, you brute!" cried the father, 
in surprise and concern : '* you ar'n't had 
a hit, Tom?'* 

'* Not an iota," replied the youth, faintly^ 
'* except them etarnal slugs I fetched from 
old Salt ; but, I reckon, they've done for 
me: I felt 'em a dropping, a dropping 
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inside, all night. And so, father, if you'll 
jist say I've done as much as my duty, I'll 
not make no fuss about going." 

*' Going, you brute !" iterated the father, 
clasping the hand of his son, while the 
others, startled by the young man's sudden 
fall, gathered around, to offer help, or to 
gaze with alarm on his fast changing coun- 
tenance; ** why, Tom, my boy, you don't 
mean to make a die of it ?" 

'* If — ^if you think I've done my duty to 
the strannger and the young lady," said 
the young man ; and added, feebly pressing 
the father's hand, — *' and to you^ dad, — 
to you and mother, and the rest of 'em." 

** You have, Tom," said the colonel, 
with somewhat a husky voice, — '* to the 
travelling strannger, to mother, father, and 
all ." 

** And to Kentucky?" murmured the 
dying youth. 

** To Kentucky," replied the father. 

*' Well, then, it's no great matter — You'll 
jist put Dick in my place : he's the true 
grit; thar'U be no mistake in Dick, for all 
he's only a young blubbering boy; and 
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then it '11 be jist all right, as before. And 
its my notion, father " 

/'Well, Tom, what is it?" demanded 
Bruce, as the young man paused, as if frqm 
mingled exhaustion and hesitation. 

*' I don't mean no offence, father," said 
he, — '' but it's my notion,, if you'll never 
let a poor traveller go into the woods with- 
out some dependable body to take care of 
him—" 

'* You're right, Tom ; and I an't mad at 
you for saying so ; and I won't." 

"And don't let the boys abuse Bloody 
Nathan, — for, I reckon, he'll fight, if you 
let him take it in his own way. — And,^ — 
and, father, don't mind captain Ralph's 
stealing a boss or two out of our pound i" 

'' Hemay steal the lotof '<Bm, the villian!" 
said Bruce, shaking his head to dislodge 
the tears that were starting in his eyes; 
'* and he shall be none the wuss of it." 

■ 

'* Well, father, — " the young man spoke 
with greater animation, and with apparently 
reviving strength^ — " and you think we 
have pretty considerably licked the Injuns 
h'yar, jist now ?" 
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'' We have, Tom, — thar's no doubting it. 
And we'll lick 'em over and over agaip, till 
they've had enough of it." 

*' Hurrah for Kentucky!" cried the 
young man, exerting his remaining strength 
to give energy to the cry, so often uplifted, 
in succeeding years, among the wild wood- 
lands around. It was the last effort of his 
sinking powers. He fell back, pressed his 
father's and his brother's hands, and almost 
immediately expired, — ^a victim not so 
much of his wounds, which were not in 
themselves necessarily fatal, nor perhaps 
even dangerous, had they been attended to, 
as of the heroic efforts, so overpowering 
and destructive in his disabled condition, 
which he had made to repair his father's 
fault ; for such he evidently esteemed the 
dismissing the travellers from the station, 
without sufficient guides and protection. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

And Retribution, of delay grown tir'd. 
Hath smote the villains. 

Anon. 

Thus fell the young Kentuckian, — a 
youth endeared to all who knew him, by 
his courage and good humour; and whose 
fall would, at a moment of less confusion, 
have created a deep and melancholy sensa- 
tion. But he fell amid the roar and tem- 
pest of battle, when there was occasion 
for other thoughts and other feelings than 
those of mere individual grief. 

The Indians had been driven from their 
village as described, aiming not to fight but 
to fly ; but being intercepted at all points 
by the assailants, and met, here by furious 
volleys poured from the bushy sides of the 
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fail! 9 there by charges of horsemen, gallop- 
ing through the meadows and corn-fields, 
they were again driven back into the town, 
where, in sheer desperation, they turned 
upon their foes to sell their lives as dearly 
as they might. 

They were met at the edge of the village 
by the party of horse and footmen that had 
first dislodged them, with whom, being 
driven pell-mell among them by the shock 
of the intercepting bands, they waged a 
fierce and bloody, but brief conflict ; and 
still urged onwards by the assailants be. 
hind, fought their way back to the square, 
which, deserted almost entirely at the 
period of young Bruce's fall, was now sud- 
denly seen, as he drew his last gasp, scat- 
tered over with groups of men flying for 
their lives, or struggling together in mortal 
combat; while the screams of terror-struck 
women and children gave a double horror 
to the din. 

The return of the battle to their own 
immediate vicinity produced its effects upon 
the few who had remained by the dying 
youth. It fired, in especial, the blood of 
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Captain Ralphs who, snatching up a fallen 
axe, rushed towards the nearest comba- 
tants, roaring, by way of consolation, or 
sympathy, to the bereaved father, " Don't 
take it hard. Gunnel, — III have a scalp for 
Tom's sake, in no time !'' 

As for Bloody Nathan, he had disap- 
peared long before, with most of the horse* 
men, who had galloped up to the stake 
with the younger Bruce and his father, 
being evidently too fiercely excited to re- 
main idle any longer. The father and 
brother of the deceased, the two cousins, 
and Pardon Dodge, who lingered by the 
latter, still on his horse, as if old compa- 
nionship with the soldier, and the service 
just rendered the maid, had attached him 
to all their interests, were all that remained 
on the spot. But all were driven from a 
contemplation of the dead, as the surge of 
battle again tossed its bloody spray into 
the square. 

" Thar's no time for weeping," muttered 
Bruce, softly laying the body of the youth 
(for Tom had expired in his arms,) upon 
the earth : '' he died like a man, and thar's 
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the eend of it. — Up» Dick, and stand by 
the lady — ^Thar's more work for us.'' 

** Everlasting bad work, Gunnel !" cried 
Dodge; ** they're a killing the squaws! 
hark, dunt you hear 'em squeaking ? NoW, 
Gunnel, I can kill your tamal man fellers, 
for they've riz my ebenezer, and I've kin- 
der got my hand in ; but, I rather calkilate, 
I han't no disposition to kill wimming!" 

'' Glose round the lady !" shouted Bruce, 
as a sudden movement in the mass of com* 
batants, and the parting from it of a dozen 
or more wild Indian figures, flying in their 
confusion, for they were pursued by thrice 
their number of white men, right towards 
the little party at the stake, threatened the 
latter with unexpected danger* 

^'I'm the feller for 'em, now that my 
hand's in!" cried Pardon Dodge; and 
taking aim with his rifle, — the only one in 
the group that was charged, at the fore* 
most of the Indians, he shot him dead on 
the spot, — a feat that instantly removed all 
danger from the party; for the savag^8> 
yelling at the fall of their leader, and the 
discovery of antagonists thus drawn up in 
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front, darted off to the right hand at the 
wildest speed, as wildly pursued by the 
greater number of Kentuckians. 

And now it was that, as the wretched 
and defeated barbarians, scattering at 
Dodge's fire, fled from the spot, the party 
at the stake beheld a sight well fitted to 
turn the alarm they had for a moment felt 
on their own account, into horror and pity. 
The savage shot down by Dodge was in- 
stantly scalped by one of the pursuers, of 
whom five or six others rushed upon 
another man — for a second of the fugi- 
tives had fallen at the same moment, but 
only wounded, — ^attacking him furiously 
with knives and hatchets, while the poor 
wretch was seen with raised arms vainly 
beseeching for quarter. As if this spec- 
tacle was not in itself sufficiently pitiable, 
there was seen a girlish figure at the man's 
side, struggling with the assailants, as if 
to throw herself between them and their 
prey, and uttering the most heart-piercing 
shrieks. 

"It is Telie Doe !'* shouted Forrester, 
leaping from his kinswoman's side, and 
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rushing with the speed of light to her as- 
sistance. He was followed, at almost 
as fleet a step, by Colonel Bruce, who 
recognized the voice at the same in«itant, 
and knew, by the ferocious cries of the 
men, — •* Kill the cursed tory ! kill the 
renegade villain !" that it was the girl's 
apostate father, Abel Doe, who was dying 
under their vengeful weapons. 

'* Hold, friends, hold!" cried Roland, 
as he sprang amid the infuriated Ken- 
tuckians. His interposition was for a mo- 
ment successful : surprise arrested the im- 
pending weapons ; and Doe, taking advan- 
tage of the pause, leaped to his feet, ran a 
few yards, and then fell again to the ground. 

** No quarter for turn-coats and traitors ! 
no mercy for white Injuns!" cried the 
angry men, running again at their prey. 
But Roland was before them ; and as he 
bestrode the wounded man, the gigantic 
Bruce rushed up, and catching the phren- 
sied daughter in his arms, exclaimed with 
tones of thunder, ** Off, you perditioned 
brutes ! would you kill the man before the 
eyes of his own natteral-born daughte^ ? 
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Kill Injuns, you brutes, — thar's the meat 
for you !'* 

'* Hurrah for Gunnel Tom Bruce !*' 
shouted the men in reply ; and satisfying 
their rage with direful execrations, invoked 
upon *' all white Injuns, and Injun white 
men,*' they rushed away in pursuit of more 
legitimate objects of hostility, if such were 
still to be found, — a thing not so certain, 
for few Indian whoops were now mingled 
with the white man's cry of victory. 

In the meanwhile Roland had endea- 
voured to raise the bleeding and mangled 
renegade to his feet ; but in vain, though 
assisted by the efforts of the unhappy 
wretch himself; who, raising his hands, 
as if still to avert the blows of an unre-' 
lenting enemy, ejaculated wildly,—" It 
a'n't nothing, — it's only for the gal — Don't 
murder a father before his own child l" 

** You are safe, — ^fear nothing," said 
Roland, and at the same moment poor 
Telie herself rushed into the dying man's 
arms, crying, with tones that went to the 
Virginian's heart,— *'Tbey*re gone, father, 
they Ve gone ! Now get up, father, and 
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they won't hurt you no more : the good 
captain has saved you, father ; they won't 
hurt you, they won't hurt you no more !" 

** Is it the captain ?" cried Doe, strug- 
gling again to rise, while Bruce drew the 
girl gently from his arms ; " Is it the 
captain ?" he repeated, bending his eager 
looks and countenance ghastly with wounds 
upon the Virginian. *' They han't mur- 
dered you then ? I'm glad on it, captain ; 
— ril die easier, captain ! And the gal 
too ?" he exclaimed, as his eyes fell upon 
Edith, who scarce knowing in her horror 
what she did, but instinctively seeking the 
protection of her kinsman, had crept up to 
the group now around the dying wretch — 
** It's aU right, captain ! — But where's 
Dick? where's Dick Braxley? You han't 
killed him among you ?" 

** Think not of the villain," said Roland : 
•* I know nought of him," 

** I'm a dying man, captain," exclaimed 
Doe ; " I know'd this would be the end of 
it. If Dick's a prisoner, jist bring him up, 
and let me speak with him. It will be for 
your good , captain . " 
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" I know nothing of the scoundrel — - 
Think of yourself," said the Virginian, 

** Why, there, don't I see his red han'- 
kercher!" cried Doe, pointing to Dodge, 
who from his horse, which he had not yet 
deserted, perhaps, from fear of again losing 
him, sat looking with soldier-like compo* 
sure on the expiring renegade, until made 
conscious that the shawl which he had 
tied round his waist somewhat in man- 
ner of an officer's sash, had become an 
object of interest to Doe and all others 
present. 

" I took it from the Injun feller," said 
he, with great self-complacency, ** the 
everlasting big rascal that was a carrying 
off madam on my own hoss, and madam 
was jist as dead as a piece of rock. I 
know'd the crittur, and sung out to the 
feller to stop, and he wouldn't ; and so I 
jist blazed away at him, right bang at his 
back, — knocked him over jist like a streak 
o' lightning, and had the scalp off his 'tar- 
nal ugly head afore you could say John 
Robinson ! — and all the while, madam was 
jist as dead as a piece of rock. Here's the 
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top-knot, and an ugly dirty top-knot it is!" 
With which words, the valiant Dodge dis- 
played his trophy, a scalp of black hair, 
yet reeking with blood. 

A shiver passed through Edith's frame, 
she grasped her cousin's arm to avoid fall- 
ing, and with a countenance as white and 
ghastly as countenance could be, ex- 
claimed 

" It was Braxley ! — It was he carried 
me off — But I knew nothing— It was he ! 
Yes, it was he ! " 

*' It war'n't a white man ?" cried Dodge, 
dropping his prize in dismay ; while even 
Roland staggered with horror at the thought 
of a fate so sudden and dreadful overtaking 
his rival and enemy. 

*' Ha, ha!" cried the renegade, with a 
hideous attempt at laughter ; " I told Dick 
the devil would have us ; but I had no idea 
Dick would be the first afore him ! — Shot, 
— ^scalped — ^sarved like a mere dog of an 
Injun ! Well, the game's up at last, and 
we've both made our fortun's ! — Captain, 
I've been a rascal all my life, and I die no 
better. You would 'nt take my offer, cap- 
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tain — It's no matter." He fumbled in his 
breast^ and presently drew to light the 
will, with which he so vainly strove the 
preceding night to effect his object with 
Roland : it was stained deeply with his 
blood. "Take it, captain," he cried, "take 
ft ; I give it to you without axing tarms : I 
leave it to yourself, captain. But you'll 
remember her, captain ? The gal, captain I 
the gal ! I leave it to yourself " 

"She shall never want friend or pro- 
tector," said Roland. 

" Captain," murmureil the renegade with 
his last breath, and grasping the soldier's 
hand with his last convulsive effort, " you 're 
an honest feller: I'll — ^yes, captain, I'll 
trust you I" 

These were the renegade's last words : 
and before Bruce, who muttered, half in 
reproach, half in kindness, " The gal never 
wanted friend or protector till she fled 
from me, who was as a father to her," 
could draw the sobbing daughter away, the 
wretched instrument of a still more wretch- 
ed principal in villany had followed his em- 
ployer to his last account. 
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In the meanwhile the struggle was over, 
the battle was fought and won. The army, 
— for such it was, being commanded in 
person by the hero of Kaskaskias,* the 
great protector, and almost founder of the 
West, — summoned in haste to avenge the 
slaughter at the Blue Licks — ^a lamentable 
disaster, to which we have several times 
alluded, although it was foreign to our pur- 
pose to venture more than an allusion, — 
and conducted with unexampled speed 
against the Indian towns on the Miami, 
had struck a blow which was destined long 
to be remembered by the Indians, thus for 
the first time assailed in their own territory. 
Consisting of volunteers well acquainted 
with the woods, all well mpunted and 
otherwise equipt, all familiar with battle, 
and all burning for revenge, it had reached 
within but ten or twelve miles of Wehon- 
ga's town, and within still fewer of a 
smaller village, which it was the object of 
the troops first to attack, at sunset of the 
previous day, and encamped in the woods 
to allow man and horse, both well nigh 

• Gen. George Rogers Clark. 
VOL. III. M 
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exhausted, a few hours' refreshment, pre- 
▼ious to marching upon the neighbouring 
village; when Nathan, flying with the 
scalp and arms of Wenonga in his hand, 
and looking more like an infuriated mad* 
man than the inoffensive man of peace he 
had been so long esteemed, suddenly ap- 
peared amidst the vanguard, commanded 
by the gallant Bruce, whom he instantly 
apprised of the condition of the captives at 
Wenonga's town, and urged to attempt 
their deliverance. 

This was done, and with an effect which 
has been already seen. The impetuosity 
of Bruce's men, doubly inflamed by the 
example of the father and his eldest son, 
to whom the rescue of their late guests was 
an object of scarce inferior magnitude, even 
compared with the vengeance for which 
they burned in common with all others, 
had in dome measure defeated the hopes of 
the General, who sought, by a proper dis- 
position of his forces, completely to invest 
the Indian village, so as to insure the de*- 
struction or capture of every inhabitant. 
As it was, however, very few escaped; 
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many were killed, and more, including all 
the women and children (who, honest 
Dodge's misgivings to the contrary not- 
withstanding, were in no instance designedly 
injured) taken prisoners. And this, too, at 
an expense of but very few lives lost on the 
part of the victors ; the Indians attempting 
resistance only when the fall of more than 
half their numbers, and the presence of 
foes on every side, convinced them that 
flight was wholly impracticable. 

The victory was, indeed, so complete, 
and — as it appeared that several bands of 
warriors from more distant villages were in 
the town at the time of attack — the blow 
inflicted upon the tribe so much severer 
than was anticipated even from a series of 
attacks upon several different towns, as 
was at first designed, that the victors^ satis* 
fied that they had done enough to convince 
the Red-man of the irresistible superiority 
of the Long-knife, satisfied, too> perhaps^ 
that the cheapness of the victory rendered 
it more valuable than a greater triumph 
achieved at a greater loss, gave up at once 
their original design of carrying the wai^ 

M 2 
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into other villages, and resolved to retrace 
their march to the settlements. 

But the triumph was not completed 
until the village, with its fields of standing 
corn, had been entirely destroyed — ^a work 
of cruel vengeance, yet not so much of 
vengeance as of policy ; since the destruc- 
tion of their fields, by driving the savages 
to seek a winter's subsistence for their fa- 
milies in the forest, necessarily prevented 
their making warlike inroads upon their 
white neighbours during that season. The 
maize-stalks, accordingly, soon fell before 
the knives and hatchets of the Kentuckiani^; 
while the wigwams were given to the flames. 
When the last of the rude habitations had 
fallen, crashing, to the earth, the victors 
began their retreat towards the frontier ; so 
that within a very few hours after they 
first appeared, as if bursting from the earth, 
amid the amazed barbarians, nothing re- 
mained upon the place of conflict and site 
of a populous village, save scattered ruins 
and mangled corses. 

Their own dead the invaders bore to a 
distance, and interred in the deepest dens 
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of the forest ; and then, with their prisoners, 
carried with them as the surest means of 
inducing the tribe to beg for peace, in order 
to effect their deliverance, they!resumed the 
path, which in good time led them again 
to the settlements. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Now our 8«nd8 are almort run» 
More a little, and then done. 

Pericles. 

With the battle at the Black- Vulture^s 
town, the interest of our story ceases ; and 
there it may be said to have its end. The 
deliverance of the cousins^ the one from cap- 
tivity and death, the other from a fate to her 
more dreadful than death ; the restoration of 
the will of their uncle ; and the fall of the 
daring and unprincipled villain, to whose 
machinations they owed all their calamities, 
had changed the current of their fortunes, 
which was now to flow in a channel where 
the eye could no longer trace obstructions. 
The last peal of thunder had dissipated 
the clouds of adversity, and the star of 
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their destiny shone out with all its original 
lustre. The future was no longer one of 
mere hope ; it presented all the certainty 
of happiness of which human . existence is 
capable. 

Such being the case, and our story hav- 
ing actually arrived at its end, it would be 
a superfluous and unprofitable task to pur 
sue it further, were it not that other indi- 
viduals, whose interests were so long inter- 
mingled with those of the cousins, have a 
claim upon our notice. — And first, before 
speaking of the most important of all, the 
warlike man of peace, the man- slaying 
hater of blood, the redoubtable Nathan 
Slaughter, — ^let us bestow a word upon 
honest Pardon Dodge, whose sudden re- 
appearance on the stage of life so greatly 
astonished the young Virginian. 

This resuscitation, however, as explained 
by Dodge himself, was, after all, no such 
wonderful matter. Swept from his horse 
by the violence of the flood, in the memor- 
able flight from the ruin, a happy accident 
had flung him upon the raft of timber, that 
bordered the fatal chtite ; where, not doubt 
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ing that, from the fury of the current, all 
his companions had perished, and that he 
was I^ft to contend atone against the sava- 
ges, he immediately sought a concealment 
among the logs, in which he remained 
duiing the remainder of the night and the 
greater part of the following day, until 
pretty well assured the Indians were no 
longer in his vicinity. Then, scaling the 
cliffy banks of the river, and creeping 
through the woods, it was his good fortune 
at last to stumble upon the clearings around 
Bruce's station, at which he arrived soon 
after the defeated Regulators had eiFected 
their return. 

Here, — having now lost his horse, arms^ 
everything but life, having battled away 
also in the midnight siege some of those 
terrors that made Indians and border life 
so hateful to his imagination, and being 
perhaps seduced by the hope of repairing 
his losses and revenging the injuries he had 
suffered, he was easily persuaded to follow 
Colonel Bruce, and the army of Kentuck- 
ians, to the Indian territory, where fate, 
through bis arm, struck a blow so dread- 
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fully, yet retributively just, at the head of 
the loDg-prospering villain, the unprinci- 
pled and unremorseful Braxley, 

It was mentioned, that when Nathan 
first burst upon the astonished Bruce, where 
he lay with his vanguard, encamped in the 
woods, his appearance and demeanor were 
rather those of a truculent madman, than 
of the simple-minded, inoffensive creature 
he had so long appeared to the eyes of all 
who knew him. His Indian garments and 
decorations contributed somewhat to this 
effect ; but the man, it was soon seen, was 
more changed in spirit than in outward 
attire. The bundle of scalps in his hand, 
the single one, yet reeking with blood, at 
his belt, and the axe of Wenonga, gory to 
the helve, and grasped with a hand not less 
blood-stained, were not more remarkable 
evidences of transformation than were 
manifested in his countenance, deport- 
ment, and expressions. His eye beamed 
with a wild excitement, with exultation 
mingled with fury: his step was fierce, 
active, firm, and elastic, like that of a war- 
rior leaping through the measures erf* the 

M 3 
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v^ar-dance ; and when he spoke, his words 
were of battle and bloodshed . He flourished 
the axe of Wenonga, pointed grimly toward 
the village, and while recounting the num- 
ber of warriors who lay therein waiting to be 
knocked on the head, he seemed, judging 
his thoughts from his gestures, to be em- 
ployed in imagination in despatching them 
with his own hands. 

When the march, after a hasty consulta- 
tion, was agreed upon and resumed, he, 
although on foot, maintained a position at 
tpe head of the army, guiding it along with 
d readiness and precision which argued 
extraordinary familiarity with all the 
approaches to the village ; and when the 
assault wa3 actually commenced, he was 
still among the foremost, as the reader has 
seen, to enter the village and the square. 
To cut the bonds of the Virginian, and 
utter a fervent expression of delight at his 
rescue, was not enough to end the ferment 
in Nathan')^ mind. Leaving the Virginian 
immediately to the protection of the younger 
Bruce, he rushed after the flyitig Indians, 
among whom he remained fighting wherever 
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the conflict was hottest, until there re- 
mained no more enemies to encounter^ 
achieving such exploits as filled all who 
beheld him with admiration and amaze- 
ment* 

Nor did the fervour of his fury end alto- 
gether even with the battle. He was among 
the most zealous in destroying the Indian 
village, applying the fire with his/ own 
^hands to at least a dozen diflerent wigwams, 
shouting with the most savage exult^rtionj 
as each burst into flames. 

It was not indeed until the work of de- 
struction was completed, the retreat com- 
menced, and the army once more buried 
in the woods, that the demon which had 
thus taken possession of his spirit, seemed 
inclined to relax its hold, and restore him 
once more to his wits. It was then, how- 
ever, that the remarks which all had now 
leisure to make on his extraordinary trans- 
formation, the mingled jests and commen- 
dations of which he found himself the 
theme^ began to make an impression on his 
mind, and gradually wake him as from a 
dream that had long mastered and distract* 
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ed his faculties. The fire of military en- 
thusiasm flashed no more from his eyes, 
his step lost its bold spring and confidence, 
he eyed those who so liberally heaped 
praise on his lately acquired courage and 
heroic actions, with uneasiness, embarrass- 
ment, and dismay ; and cast his troubled 
eyes around, as if in search of some friend 
capable of giving counsel and comfort in 
such case made and provided. His looks 
fell upon little Peter, who had kept ever 
at his side from the moment of his escape 
from the village, and now trotted along 
with the deferential humility which became 
him, while surrounded by so gallant and 
numerous an assemblage ; but even little 
Peter could not relieve him from the 
weight of eulogy heaped on his head, nor 
from tbe prickings of the conscience, while 
every word of praise and every encomiastic 
huzza seemed stirring up his breast. 

In this exigency, he caught sight of the 
Virginian, — mounted once more upon his 
own trusty Briareus, which the younger 
Bruce had brought with him to the field of 
battle, — ^aud remembered on the sudden 
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that he had not yet made him acquainted 
with the important discovery of the will, 
which he had so unexpectedly made in the 
village. The young soldier was riding side 
by side with his cousin, for whom a pal fry 
had been easily provided from the Indian 
pound, and indulging with her many a 
joyous feeling that their deliverance was 
so well suited to inspire ; but his eye 
gleamed with double satisfaction, as he 
marked the approach of his trusty associate 
and deliverer. 

**We owe you life, fortune, everything," 
be cried, extending his hand ; *'and, be as- 
sured, neither Edith nor myself will forget 
it — But how is this, Nathan ?** he added, 
with a smile, as he perceived the bundle 
of scalps, which Nathan, in the confusion 
or absence of his mind, yet dangled in his 
hands, — '* you were not used so freely to 
display the proofs of your prowess !" 

*' Friend," said Nathan, giving one look, 
ghastly with sorrow and perturbation, to 
the shaking ringlets, another to the youth, 
'' thee looks upon locks that was* once on 
the heads of my children !" — He thrust the 
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bundle into his bosom^ and pointed with a 
look of inexpressible triumph to that of 
Wenonga, hanging to his belt. '* And 
here," he muttered, ** is the scalp of him 
that slew them ! — It is enough, friend : 
thee has had my story, — thee will not cen- 
sure me. — But, friend," he added, hastily, 
as if anxious to revert to another subject ; 
*' I have a thing to say to thee, which it 
concerns thee, and the fair maid, thee 
cousin, to know. There was a will, friend, 
— a true and lawful last will and testament 
of thee deceased uncle, in which theeself 
and thee cousin was made the sole heirs of 
the same. Truly, friend, I did take it 
from the breast of the villain that plotted 
thee ruin ; but, truly, it was taken from 
me again, I know not how." 

'' I have it safe," said Roland, display- 
ing it for a moment, with great satisfaction, 
to Nathan's eyes. ** It makes me master 
of wealth, which you, Nathan, shall be the 
first to share. You must leave this wild life 
of the border, go with me to Virginia, — " 

'^ I, friend !" exclaimed Nathan, with a 
melancholy shake of the head ; ** thee 
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Would not have me back in the Settle- 
ments, to scandalize them that is of my 
faith ? No, friend ; my lot is cast in the 
woods, and thee must not ask me again to 
leave them. And friend, thee must not 
think I have served thee for the lucre of 
money or gain ; for, truly, these things is 
now to me as nothing. The meat that 
feeds me, the skins that cover, the leaves 
that make my bed, are all in the forest 
around me, to be mine when I want them ; 
and what more can I desire ? Yet, friend, 
if thee thinks theeself obliged by whatever 
I have done for thee, I would ask of thee 
one favour, that thee can grant." 

" An hundred !" said the Virginian, 
warmly. 

*' Nay, friend," muttered Nathan, with 
both a warning and beseeching look, *' all 
that I ask is, that thee shall say pothing bf 
me that should scandalize and disparage 
the faith to which I was born." 

** I understand you," said Roland, *'and 
will remember your wish." 

*• And now, friend," continued Nathan, 
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'' do thee take theeself to the haunts of 
thee fellows, the habitations of them that 
is honest and peaceful, — thee, and the 
good maiden, thee cousin ; for, truly, it is 
not well, neither for thee nor for her, — and 
especially fqr her, that is feeble and fear- 
ful, — to dwell nigh to where murdering 
Injuns abound." 

'' Yet, go with us, good Nathan," said 
Edith, adding her voice to the entreaties 
of her kinsman : '^ there shall be none to 
abuse or find fault with you." 

'* Thee is a good maid," said Nathan, 
surveying her with an interest that became 
mournful as he spoke. '* When thee goes 
back to thee father's house, thee will find 
them that will gladden at thee coming, — ' 
ahd hearts will yearn with joy over thee 
young and lovely looks. Thee will smile 
upon them, and they will be happy. — 
Such," he added, with deep emotion, 
'' such might have been my fate, had the 
Injun axe spared me but a single child. 
But it is not so ; theje is nona left to look 
upon me with smiles and rejoicing, — none 
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to welcome me from the field and the 
forest with the voice of love — no, truly, 
truly, — there is not one, — ^not one." 

And as he spoke, his voice faltered, his 
lip quivered, and his whole countenance 
betrayed the workings of a bereaved and 
mourning spirit. 

'* Think not of this," said Roland, deeply 
affected, as well as his cousin, by this un- 
expected display of feeling in the rude 
wanderer ; " the gratitude of those you 
have so well served, shall be to you in 
place of a child's affection. We will never 
forget our obligations. Come with us, 
Nathan, — come with us*" 

But Nathan, ashamed of the weakness 
which he could not resist, had turned 
away to conceal bis emotion ; and, stalking 
silently off, with the ever-faithful Peter at 
his heels, was soon hidden from their eyes, 

*^ I will find some way yet to bring him 
round," said Roland. ** A braver heart, a 
truer friend, never served man in time of 
need. I shall never enjoy ease of mind, if 
I find not some way to reward him ; and 
some way I will/' 
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But the Virginian never saw his wild 
comrade again. Neither Nathan's habits 
nor inclinations carried him often into the 
society of his fellow-men, where reproaches 
and abuse were sure to meet him. Insult 
and contumely were, indeed, no longer to 
be dreaded by the unresisting wanderer, 
after the extraordinary proofs of courage 
which he had that day given. But, appa- 
rently, he now found as little to relish in 
encomiums passed on his valour, as in the 
invectives to which he had been formerly 
exposed. He stole away, therefore, into 
the woods, abandoning the army altogether, 
and was no more seen during the march. 

But Roland did not doubt he should be* 
hold him again at Bruce's Station, where 
he soon found himself, with his kinswoman, 
in safety ; and where, — now happily able 
to return to the land of his birth and the 
home of his ancestors, — he remained during 
a space of two or three weeks, waiting the 
arrival of a strong band of Virginia rangers, 
who (their term of military service on the 
frontier having expired) were on the eve 
of returning to Virginia, and with whom 
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he designed seeking protection for his own 
little party. 

During all this period he impatiently 
awaited the re-appearance of Nathan, but 
in vain ; and as he was informed, and, 
indeed, from Nathan's own admissions, 
knew, that the latter had no fixed place of 
abode, he saw that it was equally vain to 
attempt hunting him up in the forests In 
short, he was compelled to depart on his 
homeward journey, — a journey happily 
accomplished in safety, — without again 
seeing him ; but not until he had left with 
the commander of the station a goodly 
store of such articles of comfort and neces- 
sity as he thought would prove acceptable 
to his solitary friend. 

Nor did he depart without making others 
of his late associates acquainted with his 
bounty. The pledge he had given the dying 
renegade, he offered to redeem to the 
daughter, by bearing her with him to 
Virginia, and providing her a secure home, 
under the protection of his cousin ; and 
Telie, preferring rather to remain in the 
family of colonel Bruce, who seemed to 
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entertain for her a truly parental affection, 
he took such steps as speedily converted 
the poor dependant orphan into a person 
of almost wealth and consequence. His 
bounty-grants and land- warrants he left in 
the hands of Bruce, with instructions to 
locate them to the best advantage in favour 
of the girl, to whom he assigned them with 
the proper legal formalities ; a few hundred 
acres, however, being conveyed to captain 1 

Ralph, and the worthy Dodg^, — of whom 
the latter had given over all thought of re- 
turning to the Bay-state, having, as he 
said, '^got bis hand in to killing Injuns, 
and not caring a four-pence ha'penny for 
the whole everlasting set of them," 

Thus settling up his accounts of grati- 
tude, he joyously, and with Edith still 
more joyous at his side, turned his face 
towards the East and Virginia, — towards 
Fell-hallow and home ; to enjoy a fortune 
of happiness, to which the memory of the 
few weeks of anguish and gloom passed in 
the desert, only served to impart additional 
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Nor did he, even in the tranquil life of 
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enjoyment which he was now enabled to 
lead, lose his interest in the individuals 
who had shared his perils and isufferings. 
His inquiries, made wherever, and when- 
ever, intelligence could be obtained, were 
continued for many years, until, in fact, 
the district and wilderness of Kentucky 
existed no more, but were both merged in 
a State, too great and powerful to be longer 
exposed to the inroads of savages. The 
information which he was able to glean in 
relation to the several parties, was, how- 
ever, uncertain and defective, the means of 
intelligence being, at that early period, far 
from satisfactory ; but such as it was, we 
hasten to lay it before the reader. 

The worthy colonel Bruce continued to 
live and flourish with his station, which 
soon grew into a town of considerable note. 
The colonel himself, when last heard from, 
was no longer a colonel, his good stars, his 
military services, and, perhaps, the fervent 
prayers of his wife, having transformed him, 
one happy day, into a gallant brigadier. 
His son Dick trode in thefootsteps, and grew 
into the likeness of his brother Tom, being 
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as brave and good-humoured^ and far more 
fortunate ; and Roland heard, a few years 
after his own departure from Kentucky* 
with much satisfaction, that the youth was 
busily occupied, during such intervals of 
peace as the Indians allowed, in clearing 
and cultivating the lands bestowed on Telie 
Doe, whom he had, though scarce yet out 
of his teens, taken to wife. 

No very certain information was ever 
obtained in regard to the fate of Pardon 
Dodge ; but there was every reason to sup- 
pose he remained in Kentucky, fighting 
Indians to the last, having got so ac- 
customed to that species of pastime, as to 
feel easy while practising it. We are the 
more inclined to think that suck was the 
case, as the name is not yet extinct on the 
frontier, and one individual bearing it, hasi 
very recently, in one of the fiercest, though 
briefest of Indian wars, covered it with im« 
mortal lustre* 

Of Ralph Stackpole, the invader of In- 
dian horse*pounds, it was Captain Forres- 
ter's fortune to obtain more minute, thoughi 
we are sorry -to say, scarce more satisfactory 
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intelligence. The luck, good and bad to- 
gether, which had distinguished Roaring 
Ralph in all his relations with Roland, 
never, it seems, entirely deserted him. His 
improvident, harum-scarum habits, had very 
soon deprived him of all the advantages that 
might have resulted from the soldier's mu- 
nificent gift, and left him a landless, good- 
for-nothing, yet contented vagabond as be- 
fore. 

With poverty, returned sundry peculiar 
propensities, which he had manifested in 
former days ; so that Ralph again lost sa« 
vour in the nostrils of his acquaintance ; 
and the last time that Forrester heard of 
him he had got into a difficulty, in some res- 
pects similar to that in the woods at Salt 
River, from which Roland, atEdith's inter- 
cession, had saved him. In a word, he 
was one day arraigned, before a county- 
court in Kentucky, on a charge of horse- 
stealing, and matters went hard against 
him, his many offences in that line having 
steeled the hearts of all against him, and 
the proofs of guilt, in this particular in* 
Mance, being both strong and manifold. 
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Many an angry and un pitying eye wai?. 
bent upon the unfortunate fellow, when his 
counsel rose to attempt a defence ; — which 
be did in the following terms: *• Gentlemen 
of the Jury," said the man of law, — ** here 
is a man. Captain Ralph Stackpole, in- 
dicted before you on the charge of stealing 
a horse ; and the affaV is pretty considera- 
bly proved on him." Here there was a 
murmur heard throughout the court, evin- 
cing much approbation of the counsel's 
frankness. ''Gentlemen of the Jury," 
continued the orator, elevating his voice, 
" what I have to say in reply, is, first, 
that that man thar'. Captain Ralph Stack- 
pole, did, in the year seventeen seventy- 
nine, when this good state of Kentucky, 
and particularly those parts adjacent to 
Bear's Grass and the mouth thereof, where 
now stands the town of Louisville, were 
overrun with yelping Injun-savages,- — ^did, 
I say, gentlemen, meet two Injun savages 
in the woods on Bear's Grass, and take 
their scalps, single-handed — a feat, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, that an't to be per- 
formed every day even in Kentucky !" — 
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I 

I Here there was considerable tumult in the 

^ court, and several persons began to swear. 

— ** Secondly^ gentlemen of the jury," 
exclaimed the attorney at law, with a still 
\ louder voice, '* what I have to say second- 

• Itfy gentlemen of the jury, is, that this 

same identical prisoner at the bar. Captain 
Ralph Stackpole, did, on another occasion, 
' in the year seventeen eighty-two, meet 

another Injun-savage in the woods, — a 
savage armed with rifle, knife, and toma- 
, hawk, — and met him with — -you sup- 

pose, gentlemen, with gun, axe, and seal- 
per, in like manner?— No, gentlemen of 
the jury ! — with his^^^^, and" (with a voice 
^ of thunder) ** licked him to deatth in the 

\ natural way! — Gentlemen of the jury, 

pass upon the prisoner, — guilty, or not 
guilty?" 

The attorney resumed his seat : his argu- 
ments were irresistible. The jurors started 
up in their box, and roared out, to a man, 
'' Not guilty r 

From that moment, it may be supposed, 
Roaring Ralph could steal horses at his 
pleasure. Nevertheless, it seems, he im- 
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mediately lost his appetite for horse-flesh ; 
and, leaving the land altogether, he betook 
himself to a more congenial element, 
launched his broad -horn on the narrow 
bosom of the Salt, and was soon after- 
wards transformed into a Mississippi alliga- 
tor^ in which amphibious condition, we 
presume, he roared on till the day of his 
death. : 

As for the valiant Nathan Slaughter — 
the last of the list of worthies after whom 
the young Virginian so often inquired — 
less was discovered in relation to his fate 
than that of the others. A month, or more 
perhaps, after Roland's departure, he re- 
appeared at Bruce's Station, where he was 
twice or thrice again seen. But — whether 

• 

it was that, as we have once before hinted, 
he found the cheers and hearty hurrahs 
in token of respect for his valiant deeds at 
Wenonga's town, with which Bruce's peo- 
ple received him, more embarrassing and 
offensive than the flings and sarcasms with 
which they used in former days to greet 
his appearance, or whether he had some 
still more stirring reason for deserting the 
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neighbourhood, it is certain that he, in a 
short time, left the vicinity of Salt River 
altogether, going no man knew whither. 
He went, and with him his still insepara- 
ble friend, little dog Peter. 

From that moment, the Jibbenainosay 
ceased to frequent his accustomed haunts 
in the forest; the phantom Nick of the 
Woods was never more beheld stalking 
through the gloom, nor was his fearful 
cross ever again seen traced on the breast 
of a slaughtered Indian. 
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THE END. 
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